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TESTING FOR “SUGAR ON THE SLATE” 


SISTER MARY ALOISE, S.N.D.* 


PRODUCTS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


We agree that it is better to light a candle than to curse the 
darkness, but it is only when we try to light a candle that we 
find out how dark it is. In magazines and books, wherever we 
turn, we come upon warnings given by men who have grown 
gray in the service of youth for whose future they are anxious. 
We believe that we are in an educational crisis along with 
other world dilemmas. Yearly, schools are turning out graduates 
as numerous as the cars on an assembly line, many of them 
with just as little intelligence despite twelve years spent in 
schools. Seemingly impervious to real thinking, were they born 
with hard skins over their skulls, or have we permitted the mem- 
branes to atrophy? Is the blame to be placed at our door? 

Twenty and thirty years ago we were sending out fewer grad- 
uates, but those young men and women had a much better and 
richer background than the most select of our recent graduates 
have. The boys and girls who did not come to high school in 
those days were not considered stupid people or failures. In 
fact, many of them knew the fundamentals far better than the 
majority of modern high school graduates do. They found a 
place for themselves in the working world, married, and are now 
sending their children to us to be educated, in the belief that 
they will receive what their parents were not able to get. 

A writer recently stated that the average modern high school 
student shows a mental retardation of five years. Teachers en- 
gaged in select schools may not agree to this statement, but 
there are very many in the secondary field for twenty or more 
years who find it exceedingly difficult to produce average spell- 
ing, punctuation, and correct usage results, not to speak of gram- 
mar rules applying to speech and composition. The damaging 
fact is that these same deficient students do not know that they 
do not know, and God help the teacher who dares to imply 


*Sister Mary Aloise, S.N.D. is a secondary school teacher in the Diocese 
of Toledo, Ohio. 
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that they do not know. What with the twentieth century tech- 
niques and smartnesses learned from television and radio, how 
can any “old-timer” teacher accuse them of ignorance? 

It is this very attitude of self-complacency in their ignorance 
that shatters the nerves of the teachers who strive to introduce 
them to the cultural heritage that is theirs. They will have none 
of it, and in their scorn, they cast aside tradition, sacred and 
profane, to revel in their immaturities. This article is not in- 
tended to be a condemnation of modern youth. It would be 
foolish to blame the child for the heritage it receives. Rather 
the condemnation and the blame must be shouldered voluntarily 
by us, the old-timers, because our generation has passed on the 
heritage it received, not only without much alteration for the 
better, but also without any decrease in its disintegrating force. 
An examination of some of the “business” of education may dis- 
close, if we are willing to be honest, the influence of Dewey’s 
progressive theories on Catholic education. 


SACCHARINE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Father Hardon, in a recent article, pointed out that a philos- 
opher’s real greatness is not to be estimated by the mere extent 
of his influence, but also by the effects, good or bad, which his 
philosophy has had on contemporary civilization and on sub- 
sequent civilization.! A study of the educational situation brings 
out a close relationship between certain procedures and the 
Dewey philosophy. It is not that Catholic schools have gone 
all-out for “progressive” education, but we have put more lumps 
of “sugar on the slate” in the last twenty years than we care to 
acknowledge.? Examine the slates; apply the chemical test for 
sugar. If no “brick-red precipitate” appears to indicate a posi- 
tive reaction, we are fortunate. 

Edward F. Mohler, writing in the Catholic Educational Re- 
view, discusses several harmful educational developments, one 
of which is the shortening either of the number or the length of 
the class periods, sometimes both. I would add that in this 


1 Rev. John A. Hardon, S.J., “The Dewey Legend in American Educa- 
tion,” Catholic Educational Review, L (November, 1952), 577. 

2Don Fontaine, Sugar on the Slate. New York: Farrar, Straus, and 
Young, Inc., 1951. 

8 Edward F. Mohler, “These Things I Have Seen,” Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, XLVIII (June, 1950), 378, 
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cutting down of classes, religion pays the heaviest toll. If the 
teaching of religion is the foundation stone of the Catholic school 
system, how can we condone a maximum of four less-than-forty- 
minute periods weekly, and these often dropped for the slight- 
est reasons? We have heard it stated more times than we can 
count, that the imparting of religion must be done by every 
teacher and must be the core of the curriculum. Well and 
good—no denial of that fact can be made—but, in the name of 
all the educators patient enough to get into heaven, how else 
can we classify such procedure, which by its very nature pro- 
claims the religion class as unnecessary, other than “secularistic”? 

Classes are dropped to collect money for various causes, to 
practice for programs, for almost anything which can just as 
easily be done after school hours. Students always find time at 
night to devote to club or teen-age activities or amusements. 
Why should education always pay the price? 


EXAGGERATION OF STUDENTS’ INTERESTS 


Saccharine insistence on giving students subject matter which 
pleases them is resulting in an anti-intellectual movement which 
will burrow deeper cavities as the time goes on. By helping 
youth, on the other hand, to attain emancipation from slavery to 
immediate interests in favor of long-range objectives, we prevent 
prolongation of infancy. Much emphasis has been placed, per- 
haps misplaced, on motivation. The students must be motivated, 
and if they do not like a subject or topic, “the teacher has failed 
in motivating her pupils.” Rather it is true that the students 
have failed to motivate themselves and the school has failed to 
teach them how. That task of motivation is for them to accom- 
plish. Motivation, like discipline, has real value when it is self- 
imposed. Students who have been artificially stimulated by 
superficial motives do not long survive educationally after the 
stimuli have been removed, and this fact proves the ineffective- 
ness of such motivation which is the result of competition, high 
scoring, or the personality of the teacher. For most human be- 
ings learning is accompanied by difficulty and involves a cer- 
tain amount of drudgery. If students will attend only when the 
matter pleases them, they will miss the finer values which do not 
come gratuitously. By playing down to their whims and cod- 
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dling their fancies, teachers spoil boys and girls, vitiate their 
tastes, and deprive them of the discipline of real education. By 
the time they are seniors very little will interest them if it in- 
volves work. 

James Binney, writing on the doctrine of interest, which is a 
chief tenet of progressive education, maintains that there are 
some students who cannot be interested in most subjects, that 
there are some phases of every subject worth teaching that can- 
not be made interesting to even a respectable minority of the 
class, and that there are certain things which a teacher has a 
right to insist should be learned. There is profound truth in his 
observation that no student or principal has a right to insist 
that a teacher be interesting all the time, for neither students 
nor principals are interesting all the time. Binney thinks that 
it is often wise to use what might be called a compelled interest 
until a natural interest can be aroused. Moreover, if a student 
is not interested in anything that is fine and good in education, 
is he to be congratulated or commended for that? Interest and 
enthusiasm have their place but not every interest that a stu- 
dent has is good nor does it usually embrace anything that is 
not pleasant or easy. 


OVEREMPHASIS ON SELF-EXPRESSION 


The principle of self-expression has unduly fostered individual- 
ism which develops selfish, unsocial, disintegrated personalities. 
Since individualism seeks its own interests, every activity must 
be motivated by immediate interests and must have a bearing on 
life acceptable to the students. As a result they set themselves 
up as judges of the curriculum content and the majority make 
the practical their norm. They have lost the ability to work 
with sustained effort at a problem which implies any amount 
of research or which presents obstacles to be overcome. Edu- 
cational methods which glorify ego-centrism give much impetus 
to materialism or secularism. The student, rightfully the center 
of the educational program, must be taught and not the subject 
as such; however, the resultant of all the forces directed upon 
his learning must be training of intellect and will. Self-expres- 


4 jane Binney, “Doctrine of Interest,” Education, LXXII (October, 


1952), 126-130. 
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sion, interests, soft discipline are producing a laissez-faire at- 
titude among adolescents. 

Individual differences must be considered but not exaggerated. 
“It is forgotten that human beings develop adaptive power of 
both assimilation of learnings and initial adaptive capacity; that 
handicaps of heredity can be very largely overcome by greater 
stress on acquired learnings, that in the course of development, 
individuals actually do overcome inferior heredity.”» Catholic 
education stresses the importance of human nature and the dig- 
nity of the child together with the significance of his individual 
gifts and powers. If left to follow a practical bent, however, 
he will never come to a realization of the high values attached 
to the ability to appreciate the beauty, truth, and goodness of 
art. 

Interest and the reading problem are closely related. Using 
Paul Mallon’s words: “Fanciest, however, was the method of 
teaching reading ‘so the child will love to read.’ Never bother 
about spelling, pronunciation, or grammar, or anything dif- 
ficult—that will come. Well, it has not. Instead, there has come 


a popular intelligent juvenile realization that study and work 
are not necessary and teachers have no authority.”® 


RETARDATION IN INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mallon charges progressive educators with attempts to put 
education on a wholesale basis, reducing standards to the low- 
est common denominator, just to get in more students, going the 
way of all business of this age, sacrificing good workmanship 
and perfection of ideals to mass production.* This practice pro- 
jects a very definite problem for which there is a solution, pro- 
vided educators are willing and courageous enough to make the 
effort to arrive at it. The students on the lowest level must be 
handled in a very different way from those on the highest. 
Herded together with youth of every caliber, the mentally handi- 
capped are getting very little and the ones with higher intel- 


5 Joseph Justman, Theories of Secondary Education in the United 
States, p. 165. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940. 

6 Paul Mallon, The Ease Era, p. 36. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Erdmans 
Co., 1945. 

7 Ibid., p. 61. 
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ligence are being cheated out of using their brains. Thus we 
send them out with diplomas which may be of no more value 
than a ticket to check out after twelve years of attendance. “They 
look so sweet in their caps and gowns and the number is im- 
pressive!” 

The overemphasis on “learning by doing,” advocated by 
Dewey, has done away with much real thinking. When we find 
that we need not almost masticate the educational food before 
our students can digest it, we are happy. Analysis and inter- 
pretation are processes too intricate for minds that find no need 
for doing any real thinking. Doing, watching television, seeing 
moving pictures, sightseeing, much talking, little reading or writ- 
ing—that’s “sugar on the slate.” The teacher in many instances 
is satisfied when the pupil is busy “doing” something. He spends 
much valuable time on making scrap books (pasting pictures 
from advertisements and such) to illustrate some novel he has 
read, or he makes all sorts of things—anything—to get out of 
the real work of the moment. “It’s educational” covers a multi- 
tude of practices. 

Mueller, writing of the study of newspapers as “social science 
and history,” says that “the formless excitement of today makes 
up for the staleness of yesterday's sensation. Freedom of thought 
has turned into freedom from thought.”§ 

Still in vogue in some schools is the practice of taking over 
city government for a day, introduced by a group of “progres- 
sives” some years ago. There is no question that the students 
do enjoy being “big wheels” even though it is “all sound and 
fury signifying nothing,” and that the rest of the school likes 
the freedom from regular work to listen to “campaign speeches” 
and parodies of “crooked politics.” If we test this fatuous pro- 
ceeding with undiluted justice and common sense, we shall have 
enough “brick-red precipitate” to build a little red-brick school- 
house in which to teach the three R’s minus the frills. 


CONCLUSION 


Mohler, quoted above, makes another comment which may 
well apply here: “The chosen ones who ease the way to God’s 


8 Gustav E. Mueller, Education Limited, p. 32. Norman, Okla.: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 1949. 
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throne are listed as ordinary, unless they have a flair for the 
bizarre, ooze ‘personality, or toady to the whims of the young. 
This is not good for education or religion.” If the student is 
not motivated by immediate interests, if he doesn’t like a certain 
subject, he is permitted to drop it. He must not be forced; he 
may drop out of school altogether. Instead of helping the child 
to attain freedom from his likes and dislikes and the ability to 
choose the more difficult course, he is coddled and spoon-fed 
until he can’t endure sound fare. The challenging subjects of 
liberal education go down the drain. Moreover, this coddling 
goes on sometimes for the four years of high school until even- 
tually he appears in cap and gown to receive a diploma which 
certifies that he has digested all the sugar his teachers have put 
on his slate, even though he may be unable to write much 
more than his name and to calculate the change he will get from 
a quarter when he buys a coke. 


The 1953 Catholic Film Directory was released last month 
by Catholic Film Center, 29 Salem Way, Yonkers 3, N.Y. 


Bible reading in the public schools is mandatory in twelve 
States and the District of Columbia. It is specifically permitted 
in six States; in eighteen other States, it is permitted under the 
general terms of the Jaw. It is not permitted at all in eleven 
States. The situation in Michigan is doubtful. 


The Diocese of Spokane, Washington, has published a pam- 
phlet which outlines parents’ duties in education and presents a 
parent-educator program for each month of the year. 


About 15 per cent of the fourteen- and fifteen-year-old and 
almost one-third of the sixteen- and seventeen-year-old pupils 
in American schools work, according to the recently published 
annual report of the National Child Labor Committee. 


Junior high schools and the 6-3-3 plan have been dropped in 
60 per cent of Virginia’s school systems in favor of a 7-5 plan. 


® Mohler, op. cit., 375. 





TEACHING DESIRABLE STUDY HABITS 
THROUGH EXPERIMENTATION 


REV. RAYMOND A. ROESCH, S.M. 


To help study learning curves and the factors which influence 
study habits, twenty-four educational psychology students at 
Mount St. John, Dayton, Ohio, participated in a model ex- 
periment, during a period of eighteen school days in March, 
1952. Each of the subjects performed the following daily tasks: 

(1) From a box of “Vix-Ed” vocabulary test cards made up 
of about 1,000 basic words in either French, German, Spanish, 
or Italian (depending on the language the student knew), each 
subject chose at random ten cards. On his quiz paper he wrote 
the translation of the word which appeared on each card, i.e., 
if the word was in French, he wrote the English equivalent, 
and vice versa. To be scored correct, spelling, accent marks, 
and gender had to be perfect. Two of these quizzes were taken 
each day with a minimum of two hours between the tests. The 
student was advised to leave the missed words on his desk 
where he could glance at them from time to time during the 
interval before his next quiz. 

(2) Thirty-six passages from an American Literature text 
were designated as reading material for two speed reading trials 
each day. The subjects were instructed to read as fast as they 
could, but still maintain adequate comprehension of the ma- 
terial. After a five-minute reading period, the subject computed 
the number of words per minute he had read. These tests were 
also to be at least two hours apart. 

(3) Six chapters from the Latin New Testament were as- 
signed, one for each school day of the week. The subject was 
to read with comprehension as many verses as he could in a 
five-minute period. Each time the subject started at the be- 
ginning of the chapter, so that the initial verses were read three 
times, with seven days between each reading. At the second and 
the third reading, extra new verses were to be added when the 


time allowed. 


*Rev. Raymond A. Roesch, S.M., Ph.D., is head of the Department 
of Psychology at the University of Dayton. 
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(4) After each of the five daily tests, the subject recorded 
his score and made an introspection to explain as many of the 
influences as he was aware of for that particular test, e.g. the 
time of day, the weather, his previous activity, his emotional 
state, his physical condition, his mental set, and the character 
of the material. Then each score was plotted on its own learn- 
ing curve—one for vocabulary, one for speed reading, and one 
for Latin Scripture reading. 


MODERN LANGUAGE VOCABULARY QUIZZES 


Figure 1 shows the test by test results of the thirty-six quizzes 
for those subjects using the French-English vocabulary box. 
The other language combinations had just a handful of sub- 
jects and hence no real trend could validly be deduced from 
their scores. This French-English learning curve, based on the 
day by day scores of the fifteen subjects, shows that the average 
quiz grade for the first week, i.e. the first twelve tests, was 
66.1 per cent. The second week saw a gain of 5 per cent over 
the average of the previous week. The third week brought the 
average to 74.1 per cent, an increase of 3 per cent over the sec- 
ond week and 8 per cent over the first week. 

Individual subjects showed much variety in their personal 
learning curves, but the majority recorded improvement from 
week to week. Even though the quizzes contained only ten 
words each time and only thirty-six quizzes were taken, the gen- 
eral advantages of studying vocabulary by this method were evi- 
dent to quite a number of the subjects. 

Many of them remarked that the improvement which they ex- 
perienced toward the end of the experimental time was due to 
the repetition of words which were being met for the second and 
third time. They realized that if this were continued over a long 
period, the familiarity with new words would grow rapidly. 

The majority of the subjects emphasized that the one factor 
which influenced success most frequently was the will or effort 
to do well. In the beginning when the initial novelty wore off, 
these daily quizzes became drudgery, and their interest lagged 
considerably, but when for one reason or another, they made up 
their minds to try to improve, they usually found a gain in their 
score. 
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Several made mention of an emotional problem disturbing 
their efforts, causing distractions, and almost invariably affect- 
ing their score. Although a plateau in this instance has not 
very much meaning because of the limitations mentioned above, 
a number of the subjects did record gains which they maintained 
after they had solved an emotioual block which seemed to be a 
cause of their low scores. 


Other ideas which were expressed by the subjects included a 
recognition that cognates helped them get better scores, that 
after a few days they got back into the “atmosphere” of the lan- 
guage which they may have stopped studying formally a year 
or two previously, and that fatigue from work or a difficult 
course usually affected their tests. Some found that leaving the 
missed words on their desks was a help; others remarked that 
they usually paid no particular attention to the words on their 
desk, but mentioned that when the word re-occurred in a quiz 
they were aware that it had been lying on their desk. 


This method of studying and reviewing vocabulary appealed 
to quite a number of the subjects, and they mentioned that they 
intended to keep it up, but with the change that they would 
make up their own vocabulary lists from actual class material. 


ACCELERATION OF READING SPEED 


Figure 2 shows the result on the speed acceleration trials; 
this was the most satisfactory of the three experiments. The 
constant fluctuations of the thirty-six trials should not be taken 
too literally, for they are due to the purposeful variation of the 
subject matter, the style of the authors, and such causes, all of 
which necessarily exerted an influence on the speed of each 
individual trial. But the comparison of the weekly gains is mean- 
ingful and quite accurate. The twenty-two subjects who com- 
pleted this phase of the project, averaged 298 words a minute 
the first week. This corresponds roughly with the average read- 
ing speed found among college students. The second week 
showed an average of 346 wpm, and it is interesting to note that 
from the fourth test in the second week, with only one excep- 
tion, all the average scores for that week were above 340 wpm. 

The third week’s average showed another decided increase, 
jumping up to 379 wpm. All the scores for the last half of this 
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final week were above 375 wpm, and on the last day, when 
every subject was trying to make a final good score, the class 
average was 415 wpm. This is especially remarkable when com- 
pared with the first day average of 254 wpm. 

On the basis of these class averages, the subjects gained 80 
wpm within three weeks. Many of the subjects actually doubled 
their speed of reading. Even though there were no tests of 
comprehension given, and though this could account for the 
rapid rise in speed, the reports from the subjects affirm that 
they were careful not to lose too much comprehension in these 
trials. In fact, quite a few remarked that their comprehension 
increased with their speed, for they were now reading for ideas, 
and not word by word. This fact surprised them, but it is well 
known that comprehension often does increase with speed, since 
reading fast demands concentration and reduces distraction. 

What was of particular practical application in these tests was 
the fact that the subjects were on the lookout for the factors 
which were holding back their speed, such as regressions, lip- 
reading, mouthing, and extremely short eye-spans. For the ma- 
jority of the subjects, the discovery of these bad reading habits 
led to remedial measures and a resultant speed increase. A few, 
however, failed to find successful remedies and these may rep- 
resent serious defects which need special consideration. 

As was the case in the vocabulary quizzes, once again and 
perhaps even more so, the subjects found that the desire and 
effort to increase their speed was father to the deed. Because 
the increases were almost daily occurrences, the factor of suc- 
cess leading to more success was apparent. Several subjects tried 
to develop a rhythm in reading, others practiced a fixed number 
of fixations per line and some learned that short conversational 
lines could best be read by allowing the eye to move vertically 
down the page. 

Some of the remarks made about this phase of the experiment 
were: 


Despite the speed I acquired, I do not believe my comprehension suf- 
fered at all. This really surprises me. ... The big factor I found in all 
this was the fact that if you want to go faster, you will go faster. .. . 
I knew I was a poor reader and I knew that I must have some bad read- 
ing habits. I wanted to overcome them and I did.... I was always 
afraid to read fast, because I feared to lose some of the meaning. This 
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forcing myself was a revelation. . .. It is the reader's task to decide 
how far speed can be pushed before comprehension will suffer. 


LATIN SCRIPTURE READING 


Figure 3 records the results obtained after eighteen Scrip- 
ture readings in Latin. The object of this phase of the ex- 
periment was to study the effects of repeating learned ma- 
terial. Twenty-one subjects took part in this section of the 
project, and once again the results show continued improve- 
ment when the weekly averages for the class are compared. 
The average number of Latin Scripture verses read the first 
week was 39. In the second week, the number jumped to 52.5 
verses, which means that the subjects were able to read 13 new 
verses after rereading the 39 verses they had completed in the 
first five-minute test the previous week. In the third week there 
was a gain of 10 more verses, that is, 62.7 verses in the five- 
minute period. This represents a gain of 61 per cent over the 
first week. 

A number of the subjects noted that the context helped them 
very much in getting the meanings of unfamiliar words. When 
the material was being read for the second and third time, they 
noticed how easy it became, and how meanings and construc- 
tions became familiar to them. 

All the subjects were in accord in supporting the study hint 
of frequently reviewing material to gain complete mastery. 
Spaced review as used in this experiment is often used as a 
means of obtaining overlearning of difficult passages, and these 
subjects soon realized how it can aid the memory and under- 
standing. 

The idea of adding on new verses was a challenge. Some said 
the rereading was a kind of “warm-up” period, and the new 
material was less difficult because of this “running start.” 

Rereading the material enabled a number of students to attain 
the desideratum of reading in a foreign language—understand- 
ing without word for word translation. They were now reading 
for ideas, and not crawling from word to word. 


CONCLUSION 


At the end of their reports the subjects were asked to give 
a general evaluation of the entire experiment in the light of new 
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factors they learned in the field of educational psychology and 
about their own study habits in particular. The most frequently 
repeated observation was the effect of the “will to learn.” This 
surprised some, for many never knew that their learning capacity 
depended so closely on their interest, their effort, and their will 
to succeed. They found out that even though there were many 
factors which could cut in on their successes, such as the time 
of the day, the previous work, bodily fatigue, and pressure for 
time, yet when they actually willed to do a good or better job, 
they were able to do so. One subject expressed it this way: 
“This experiment, more than anything else, showed me that 
what you put into a project you get out, neither more nor less.” 

Another element which was new to most of the subjects was 
the effect of emotional problems on the efficiency of their work. 
They noted that when they were bothered by some personal 
problem, their work suffered and that it picked up immediately 
after the block was removed. 

Others noted the effect of forcing themselves to perform tasks 
which were lacking in interest. It was inevitable that for some 
this steady grind of five tests a day for eighteen days would be- 
come wearisome. When it did, they noted a falling off in effort 
and poorer results. To overcome this, various procedures were 
used. Some complained to the instructor. When he pointed out 
some of the practical applications of this project, their interest 
returned, and so did the improved scores. Others started to 
watch with a critical eye the progress of their learning curve. 
This presented a challenge to them, and they entered into com- 
petition with themselves, giving a practical example of the 
“level of aspiration.” 

In reading the day by day results of the learning curves, 
many saw that it was practically impossible to determine 
progress or loss, because of the many fluctuations. When they 
were instructed in smoothing the curves, their progress became 
evident because a trend could be seen. 

Although most thought that they did not do their best work 
when they were obliged to squeeze the necessary time into an 
already crowded daily schedule, yet they saw the connection 
between daily effort and successful learning. 

Quite a number of the subjects mentioned that they would 
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keep up some of these practices, especially the study of vocabu- 
lary and the idea of increasing and maintaining the gains they 
had made in speed reading. There is no doubt that many of 
these students on the basis of the practical demonstration of 
improved study habits will tend to keep their gains. 


Although we would hesitate to call the outcome of this ex- 
periment scientifically valid, because of such factors as the small 
number of subjects, the lack of controls, and other inaccuracies, 
yet it did emphasize the more important factors in the learn- 
ing process and helped to make these elements both personal 
and dynamic for these future teachers. 


The School Committee of Cranston, R.I., voted unanimously 
last month to refer the controversial question of transportation 


of parochial school pupils to the State Supreme Court. 


Results of a recent survey conducted by The Catholic Digest 
show that 75 percent of the American people believe religion 
is very important, but 24 per cent believe their children should 
be free of religion until they can decide for themselves. 


Deadline for the 1953 Short Story Contest sponsored by the 
Catholic college honorary society, Kappa Gamma Pi, is March 15. 


Rev. Anthony J. Lauck, C.S.C., instructor in sculpture at Notre 
Dame, won the Widener Memorial Gold Medal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. 


The College of Steubenville, Ohio, was approved in January 
by the Education Departments of Ohio and West Virginia for 
the training of elementary school teachers. 


Radio station KGA, Spokane, Wash., owned by Gonzaga Uni- 
versity was leased in January to a Chicago insurance firm. 


The 1953 edition of Catholic Booklist, a guide to Catholic 
recreational and educational literature, was published in Janu- 
ary by St. Catherine Junior College, St. Catherine, Ky. 





EDUCATION IN EUROPE 
AND THE UNITED STATES: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY—PART II* 


REV. FRANCIS P. CASSIDY+ 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


On the higher level of education, England stands in sharp 
contrast with France and the United States. The twelve Eng- 
lish universities are autonomous institutions. Their governing 
boards control all aspects of university life from the appointment 
of instructors down to methodological procedures, and this de- 
spite the fact that a large portion of their income is in the form 
of grants from Parliament and the L.E.A.’s. Here is an im- 
pressive case of government support without government 
control.!¢ 


The oldest of the universities are Oxford and Cambridge, 
which have a unique organization of relatively small residential 
colleges with their own staffs. Although the central university 
in both institutions offers lectures open to all students, the tutorial 
system of individual instruction is the common practice. This 
method of education in which there is individual contact between 
tutor and student, together with the marked social benefits that 
derive from living in a small academic group, is a function of 
the primary objective of all English education—personal charac- 
ter development. In neither France nor the United States is 
there to be found a comparable counterpart to this method of 
education. Harvard University with its house plan of campus 
organization approaches the idea but it is not the same. 


Sharing the patronage for advanced studies are younger in- 
stitutions of higher education which do their most extensive 


*Part I of this study appeared in the February, 1953, issue of this 
review, pp. 78-87. 

tRev. Francis P. Cassidy, Ph.D., is associate professor of the History 
of Education at The Catholic University of America. 

14 See University Development from 1935-1947, Report of the University 
Grants Committee. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1948. This 
report reveals the increasing dependence of British universities on govern- 
ment subsidies without government attempt to impose controls. 
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work in the scientific field. Others of university grade serve the 
fields of technology and agriculture, and are for the most part 
independent of the universities and award their own diplomas. 
These schools are akin to the grandes écoles of France which 
are deeply embedded in the traditional pattern of education for 
an elite, even more so than the schools of England. The French 
“great schools” have failed to produce a sufficiently large num- 
ber of national leaders aware of their professional and democratic 
responsibilities. In this respect the schools of both France and 
England are offenders, but more so those of France, because 
the tendency in France even more than in England is to ap- 
point to public office men who have personal qualifications, 
but not systematic training.!® Nor is the record of the United 
States free from criticism in this regard. 


The seventeen universities in France are state universities 
located throughout the republic in the principal area of each of 
the seventeen académies or academic districts. The University 
of Paris, with about 50,000 students, is the largest. Private 
faculties or departments of universities are tolerated, although 
they may not grant degrees; they must submit their candidates 
for degrees to the state university examinations. This situation 
is quite unlike that of the United States in which there are 
state universities in all but five states and numerous private 
denominational and nondenominational institutions of higher 
education empowered by the states to grant their own degrees. 
The state universities, like the universities of England, are free 
from state domination in academic matters and internal admin- 
istration. Except in cases where their state charters specifically 
exempt them, state universities are legally under the control of 
the state legislature. Usually the state lawmaking bodies re- 
frain from legislating for the universities beyond the passage of 
appropriations for their support. 


Theoretically state universities in our country were established 
for and free to all qualified students in the state, but tuition, 


15 Desgranges claims that aspirants to public office have been considered 
on the basis of Parisian birth, family connections, and social prestige. He 
asserts that they are prepared for their responsibilities “par une formation 
trop livresque, par une connaissance trop purement abstraite des problems 
a resoudre.” See Guy Desgranges, “Les grandes lignes de la reforme 
de l’enseignement en France,” French Review, XX (May, 1947), 451. 
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fees, and living costs have been increased in many states to 
such an extent as to restrict attendance somewhat to the sons 
and daughters of the economic upper classes. As yet, we have 
not adopted means of assuring that the best talent of the coun- 
try will be trained for service. Judging from some studies that 
have been made of particular states, it would not be an over- 
statement to conclude that for every bright high-school graduate 
going to college in a state there is at least one who did not enter 
college. With the recent movement of equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity in England, it is the intent of British edu- 
cators and government leaders to remove at least a part of the 
serious economic barrier that prevents sons and daughters of 
lower- and middle-income groups from receiving a university 
education. At present seven out of every ten students are be- 
ing assisted either out of public funds or from income from en- 
dowments.!6 Some educators propose that the ideal situation 
be realized by making the universities free to all. Recent pro- 
posals for educational reform in France advocate that students 
beyond the age of eighteen be subsidized. 


In the three countries under study there are numerous tech- 
nological and professional schools of university grade. In some 
cases they are predominantly independent of the universities, 
awarding their own diplomas; and in others they are closely 
related to specific universities. For example, the faculties of 
law and medicine are integral parts of the University of Paris. 
The Ecole nationale des Chartes and the Ecole nationale des 
Ponts et Chaussées are independent of it and award their own 
diplomas. The Imperial College of Science and Technology is 
a constituent school of the University of London. The London 
Polytechnic and the Royal Agricultural College at Cirrencester 
are independent schools granting their own diplomas. There 
are many American schools of engineering related to a com- 
prehensive university or separate as is the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. The question of whether technological col- 
leges should be constituent schools of specific universities or 
independent institutes has not been satisfactorily settled. In 
England and the United States professional opinion favors a 


16 See “The Universities and the Nation,” New Statesman and Nation, 
XXXVI (December 11, 1948), 516-517. 
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cultural development together with the specialized training. 
Some educational reformers in France advocate the abolition of 
the grandes écoles and the absorption of their work into the 
universities with a view to making technical and liberal edu- 
cation more productive.!” 

The British and French universities do not attract as large a 
number of secondary-school graduates as does the American 
college or university. The latter has a much more compre- 
hensive curriculum, emphasizes a general education and has 
a wide choice of areas of specialization. The British university 
has a rigid academic curriculum and a limited range of offer- 
ings with a tendency to favor intense specialization. The Eng- 
lish student is selected on the basis of exacting entrance examina- 
tion requirements. He has already made his choice of studies 
and is reasonably sure of success in his new experience. The 
American student often enters college with little idea of what 
he wants to be, hoping to be guided as to his academic and 
professional choice because he has learned in high school that 
one of the objectives of a college education is to direct the stu- 
dent toward his career in life. In France many students com- 
plete their education in the lycée or collége with the baccalauréat. 
Both the British and French educators have a firm and respect- 
able attitude toward selectivity beyond the secondary school. 
They discern in large enrollments apparent danger to the main- 
tenance of proper intellectual standards and favor a stabilized 
enrollment so that the traditions of scholarship may be pre- 
served. 

The degrees of bachelor, master, and doctor are common to 
British and American universities. The bachelor’s degree is the 
time-honored degree at Oxford and Cambridge. The American 
people are more degree-minded than are the British. The de- 
gree of bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, or some other 
similar degree is conferred upon those students who complete 
the four-year course of study of the American college which is 
usually the central unit of the university. A bachelor’s degree 


17 Henry Laugier, “France,” Educational Yearbook of the International 
Institute, pp. 150 f. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University 
Press, 1944. This yearbook should prove plese 4 for a study of post- 
war educational reconstruction in most of the countries in the United 
Nations. 
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is generally required for admission to the graduate school, which 
confers advanced degrees of master of arts, master of science, 
and the doctorate in arts and sciences and in other fields of 
learning. In the French university there are different types of 
degrees depending on the particular field and the length and 
quality of the student’s educational accomplishment. All the 
universities of France grant the licence (master’s degree) and 
the doctorate. The title of agrégé (fellow) may also be awarded 
to a fixed number of licentiates each year through competitive 
examinations. The agrégation is properly a state certificate, not 
an academic degree. It is a guarantee by the government of a 
teaching position in the lycée or the university. The doctorat 
université, not carrying state privileges, is usually sought by 
foreign students who have completed the requirements for the 
diploma of higher studies and have submitted an acceptable 
thesis. It is difficult for a foreign student to win a state doctoral 
degree without a French baccalauréat, especially in law and 
medicine. He may, however, aim at getting the doctorate of 
the university in either field. The facilities for graduate work 
in the French universities compare unfavorably with those of 
American universities which in turn are infinitely superior to 
those of the British. Such conditions have not been due entirely 
to the aftermath of wars. In all three countries since World 
War II, educators are acutely aware of the need for greater 
numbers of trained people in the fields of natural science and 
technology. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The English Education Act of 1944 is distinguished from all 
the acts which have preceded it by the fact that for the first 
time in the history of education in England religious instruc- 
tion is a statutory duty in all schools maintained or aided with 
public funds. In every state-aided primary and secondary 
school a daily corporate act of worship is obligatory; while 
religious instruction is mandatory. The religious instruction is 
nondenominational. The traditional conscience clause which 
dates back to 1870 remains in effect permitting parents who wish 
to have their children excused from these requirements. Teach- 
ers likewise may refuse to attend religious worship or to give 
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religious instruction. Denominational schools which can meet 
half the cost involved in attaining a specified standard of build- 
ing and facilities are granted a 50 per cent subsidy for main- 
tenance costs and may continue their denominational training. 
Church schools which are unable to meet half the cost may be 
supported out of public funds and become controlled schools. 
The right to appoint teachers is thereby restricted, but two 
hours of denominational instruction may be retained, with all 
students of other faiths taught in accordance with an agreed 
syllabus.?® 

This arrangement is the antithesis of the situation in the pub- 
lic schools of France and the United States. In both these coun- 
tries religious instruction is restricted to private schools. The 
principle of state absolutism has been a weapon used by French 
anticlericals to bar religious training from public education. The 
principle of separation of church and state has been appealed 
to in our country to keep the schools secular. The laws of 
France proclaim religious neutrality in the schools; but it is 
quite evident that much of the teaching is definitely hostile to 
religion, and the Catholic bishops have repeatedly protested 
against the use of antireligious textbooks. The only morality 
permitted to be taught is one which approximates the French 
concept of the honnéte homme. According to this view the 
ethical man is actuated by the sound teachings of moral philos- 
ophy. The attitudes of American educators toward religion in 
education range from the viewpoint of the naturalists, who ex- 
clude all ideas of supernatural religion from life as well as from 
education, to that of the Catholics, who include formal instruc- 
tion in religious doctrine and a religious atmosphere both in 
life and education. Leaders of Christian denominations regard 
a system of public schools in which the least religious can set 
the norm of education for all as not truly democratic. They 
argue that it may not be anti-God, nor anti-Christian, but it 
is wholly secular; and it enforces secularism upon the people 
through penalties just as truly as a totalitarian state enforces 
communism on its people. While it is encouraging that there 
is manifest uneasiness and dissatisfaction with nonreligious edu- 
cation, it still remains that education in the United States is 


18 Education Act, 1944, op. cit., chap. xxxi, pp. 72 and 22 f. 
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secularized, as it is in France, and any attempt to introduce 
denominational teaching into the American school will be rigor- 
ously opposed. 


TEACHERS AND TEACHER PREPARATION 


The problems of teacher shortage and adequate teacher train- 
ing are common to England, France, and the United States. 
The shortage of teaching personnel is partly explained by the 
fact that salaries of teachers are low in relation to salaries in 
other professions. Then again, in England certain funds of the 
University Grants Committee are earmarked to encourage de- 
velopment in the fields of science and technology. Similarly in 
the United States federal research grants for the applied sciences 
have brought about a dearth of research funds for the liberal 
arts. If the present imbalance continues, there will be a par- 
ticularly serious shortage of teachers in the important areas of 
the humanities and social sciences. Basic research is the source 
of knowledge from which come the forward movements not only 
in weapons but also in medicine, economics, agriculture, so- 
ciology, anthropology, political science, human relations, and 
technology in general. The need for trained persons in the 
fields of science and technology is greater than the available 
supply; and consequently students trained in these fields are in 
demand after graduation. The arts graduates face a situation 
of unemployment. An attempt has been made in the United 
States to encourage some of them to take further training and 
become teachers. Many are not attracted to the teaching pro- 
fession, and they are advised to enter public services, business, 
and industry; but such a proposal is not well received in Eng- 
land because of certain prejudices regarding the academic 
tradition.'® In an effort to attract teachers to the elementary 
school there is no distinction in the salary scale between English 
primary- and secondary-schools. The same is true in some states 
of the United States. In France there has always been a marked 
cleavage between elementary- and secondary-school teachers, 
but salaries are uniform in accordance with the particular cate- 
gory in which their training and experience place them. Men 


19]. L. Kandel, “Great Britain and Northern Ireland,” Universities of 
the World, pp. 439 f. Washington: American Council on Education, 1950. 
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and women are paid equally alike, and additional compensation 
is given to those with large families. 


To provide a system of teacher training with more organic 
unity, regional training organizations have been established in 
England which pool all relevant sources within each defined 
region. The scheme includes more than the training institu- 
tions. Each region is organized around its appropriate university 
center with provision for the maximum of mutual interchange 
and codperation of all units that have a relevant contribution to 
offer, such as training colleges, institutes, faculties, and teachers 
in service. In this setup the universities are charged with the 
responsibility of supervising the courses of training in constituent 
units. They also undertake to recommend qualified graduates 
of training courses for certification as teachers, to improve train- 
ing facilities in the region, and to provide further education for 
teachers in service by increasing facilities for further study and 
refresher courses.”° 

Similarly in recent years, many American educators have be- 
come seriously concerned about the quality of teacher-training 
institutions and have made efforts to raise the standards of 
professional programs. A number of colleges and universities 
offer, at best, second-rate preparation. Young men and women 
who will be called upon to staff the nation’s growing school 
system are not themselves educated. After intensive study, a 
program has been established to raise the professional standards 
of the teacher-training institutions. Five national groups in the 
field of education have created a voluntary agency to maintain 
at high standards the qualifications of teachers in the United 
States. The agency is known as the National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education. Consisting of twenty-one 
members, representing universities and colleges, state depart- 
ments of education, classroom teachers, administrators, and 
boards of education, the council will promote plans for improv- 
ing the preparation of teachers in the nation’s universities and 
colleges. It has no intention of duplicating the services rendered 


20 Education in 1948, pp. 55 f. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice, 1949. For a discussion of the plan before it was adopted, read an 
article by a member of the McNair Committee whose recommendations 
formed the basis of it: Sir Fred Clarke, “Preparing Teachers in England 
and Wales,” Educational Forum, X (January,’ 1946), 151-159. 
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by regional accrediting associations and will confine its efforts 
to the accreditation of teacher education alone. Nor does it pro- 
pose to supplant legal agencies responsible for the statutes gov- 
erning teacher education and certification, but it will attempt to 
provide such legal agencies an acceptable basis of professional 
and public consent for their legal actions. The national council 
aims to bring about the national recognition of teaching as a 
major profession; the maintenance at all institutions preparing 
teachers of programs, facilities, and other resources adequate to 
insure professional competency; the formulation of standards for 
teacher preparation through continuous research which upon the 
recommendation of all organizations concerned will be used for 
improving the preparation of teachers; and the preparation of 
standards to evaluate teacher training and the application of 
these standards of teacher-training institutions, either upon re- 
quest of the institutions or of the state authorities responsible 
for the accreditation.?! 

Likewise in France recent educational reform devotes con- 
siderable attention to teacher training and professional status. 
The traditional discrimination between teachers on the elemen- 
tary level and those on the secondary level is done away with. 
Elementary- and secondary-school teachers are distinguished as 
those who elect to teach basic studies and those who prefer to 
specialize. The teaching of basic subject matter is restricted to 
the elementary level, and the teaching of a specialty is reserved 
for the secondary school. Regardless of preference, all teachers 
pursue their training in common up to the attainment of the 
baccalauréat, which is usually about the age of eighteen. The 
two higher normal schools at St. Cloud and Fontenay-aux Roses 
concentrate on pedagogical training, whereas the institutions at 
Paris and Sévres concentrate on subject matter of the more 
academic type. French normal-school training must labor to 
combine the two branches of training, as is done in the profes- 
sional programs of England and the United States, lest while 
eliminating the discrimination between teachers of the first and 
second levels, it bring about a division within the ranks of the 
teachers themselves. Despite the difficulty of equating peda- 
gogical training with academic specialty, excellent teachers are 


21 The New York Times, December 7, 1952. 
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to be found in France, as they are also in England and the 
United States. 


EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


The main source of financial support of schools in all three 
countries is taxes, both direct and indirect. This revenue in- 
cludes a variety of levies ranging from income and property 
taxes to dog licenses and tolls. In England the burden of finan- 
cing education rests largely with the national government; in 
France with the triple hierarchy of governmental divisions: state, 
departments, and communes; and in the United States with the 
state governments and the local units, including the county. 
In France the state assumes responsibility for the ordinary ex- 
penditures in the domain of elementary education. All salaries 
and supplements for special posts, the maintenance of students 
in normal schools, and the maintenance of the normal schools 
are the province of the state. The departments must supply 
the sites and buildings for normal schools; and the communes, 
the sites and buildings for elementary schools. For the cost of 
repairs and equipment of the normal schools the departments 
are responsible. The communes are responsible for the wages 
of assistants in maternal schools, and they must also supply 
school materials and equipment. Grants-in-aid, which are re- 
garded as extraordinary expenses, are given by the state to de- 
partments and communes to defray interest payments on loans 
and buildings. The state, departments, and communes may as- 
sume voluntary expenditures, but once assumed, they must be 
continued for a term of years. Communes, when not required 
by law, may at local option, establish maternal schools, infant 
classes, and advanced elementary schools, but if state aid is 
obtained, such schools, once established, must be maintained 
for thirty years. Because of the agreement between the state 
and the commune, such schools become obligatory and they re- 
ceive aid on the same basis as those schools required by law. 
It is apparent that the system of financing education in France 
is much more complicated than it is in England or the United 
States. 

In the United States public education is supported in each 
of the states, by state, county, and local funds. The principal 
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source of the funds is taxation on property. Most of the states 
have also some form of permanent public educational endow- 
ments, which are the oldest form of state aid for public educa- 
tional work in our country. The methods used by the state in 
the distribution of its funds for school purposes vary. State 
funds are often distributed upon the per capita basis of scholas- 
tic population, or of enrollment, or of average daily attendance. 
In states in which the county is the important unit of civil and 
educational administration it contributes substantially to school 
support. Wealthier counties often finance, without any state 
aid, all the public elementary and secondary schools within their 
boundaries. In the main the burden of supporting public schools 
throughout the United States is borne by local units, including 
the county. In 1950 of the total receipts for public-school pur- 
poses, local sources contributed 51.3 per cent, state sources 39.8 
per cent, county sources 6.0 per cent, and the federal govern- 
ment only 2.9 per cent.?2, How different the picture is in Eng- 
land where national funds provide almost two-thirds of the 
total expenditure for education in each L.E.A. area. The gen- 
erous Parliamentary grants in support of education are evidence 
of high democratic purpose on the part of Britain in the demo- 
cratization of its school system notwithstanding the perplexing 
problems of reconstruction and the austere personal sacrifices 
demanded of its people. 

Although the federal government of the United States has 
never assumed responsibility for general education in the states, 
it has given direct or indirect aid practically from the begin- 
ning. The maintenance of the military academy at West Point, 
the naval academy at Annapolis, and the Coast Guard School; 
the Smith-Lever Bill of 1914; the Smith-Hughes Law, three 
years later; the Smith-Sears Vocational Rehabilitation Act, a 
year later; and the Sheppard-Towner Maternity-Aid Act of 1921 
are instances of the participation of the federal government in 
many forms of educational work.?* Three years after the report 
in 1938 of the President’s Advisory Committee on Education, 
legislation was brought before Congress advocating more ex- 


22 “Statistics of State School Systems,” Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States, 1949-50, chap. ii. Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1952. 

28 Knight, op. cit., p. 32. 
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tensive participation of the federal government in general ode 
cation. The problems of national defense delayed action on this 
proposed legislation, and in 1950 this federal aid bill was shelved 
because of the crucial religious issue. Federal funds have also 
been advocated to assist the colleges and universities of our 
country because of financial difficulties; likewise the expenditure 
of funds for the promotion of research is favored as a matter of 
national interest. The promotion of research in behalf of the 
national interest is a vital concern not only to the United States, 
but to England and France as well. 


Private schools in our country are no financial problem to 
local or state governments. Some are denominational in charac- 
ter and are modeled on English public schools; others are ex- 
perimental. The majority are Catholic schools attended at the 
elementary school level by 46 per cent of the Catholic children 
of elementary-school age.** None receives public aid. In France 
indirect aid is given to Catholic schools, but in England, as we 
have seen, denominational schools are state aided in accordance 
with the provisions of the Butler Act of 1944. 

The Catholic hierarchy of England is dissatisfied with the 
financing of Catholic schools on the part of the national govern- 
ment. Catholics can receive half the cost for putting existing 
schools in order, but none for a new school. It is true that at 
present they are receiving 90 per cent of the cost of education, 
but the remaining 10 per cent is looked upon by modern 
standards as a monumental sum and a penalty on parents wish- 
ing to educate their children according to their faith. In No- 
vember, 1949, the hierarchy presented to the Minister of Educa- 
tion a list of positive proposals regarding Catholic schools similar 
to the satisfactory settlement reached in Scotland in 1918 con- 
cerning church schools. The bishops regard the Scottish act as 
a perfect solution to the school question because it gives equal 
rights to parents of all denominations and, moreover, works sat- 
isfactorily.2°> The Minister of Education issued a memorandum 
on the statement in which he declared that he was opposed to 
reopening the question of denominational schools in general and 


24.N.C.W.C. News Service, September 8, 1952. 
25 The Case for Catholic Schools, pp. 11f. London: The Catholic Edu- 
cation Council, 1951. 
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to the solution of the proposals presented. He maintained that 
the demand for substantial additional aid from public funds 
would completely destroy the basis on which the provisions of 
the Act of 1944 were made acceptable to the many and various 
interests involved.”® 

The historic struggle continues in France between the secu- 
larists and the Catholics concerning state aid of private educa- 
tion. In Catholic strongholds like Brittany, Vendée, and Cen- 
tral France, the few state schools are empty and the Catholic 
schools overcrowded. In‘April, 1951, the hierarchy, at an extra- 
ordinary session in Paris, made known the acute financial distress 
threatening the very existence of the Catholic school system. 
They declared that the state was overriding the rights of Cath- 
olics by establishing what is in fact a monopoly of education. 
The moral unity of the nation was to be achieved through mutual 
respect for conscience, not through totalitarian unification. On 
September 10, 1951, the National Assembly by a clear majority 
decided to extend public aid to the families of pupils attending 
Catholic schools. The state funds are allotted to associations of 
parents.** This indirect aid to Catholic schools would be most 
welcome in the United States. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Education for adults has come to receive increasing attention 
particularly in England and the United States. The efforts of 
France in providing for the further education of adults do not 
compare with the flourishing programs inaugurated in England 
and the well-organized university extension movement in our 
country. The French are to be commended for their informal 
activity in affording popular education to all. Public elemen- 
tary schools, social clubs, and occasionally universities are centers 
in which private groups present programs of educational interest 
to those who have passed their eighteenth birthday and wish to 
continue their education after giving up their formal schooling. 


26In view of the much publicized “relief” measures expected to be 
enacted soon, the Most Rev. Edward Ellis, Bishop of Nottingham, lead- 
ing Catholic authority on educational matters, has declared that the eas- 
ing of the school burden for British Catholics is welcome but the “reliefs” 
held out are enon. The main burden of the 1944 law remains. 


Catholics will still have to find more than $142,000,000 for their schools. 
27 America, LXXXV (September 15, 1951), 574. 
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The state has been slow to recognize its responsibility in the 
further education of its citizens. In England, on the contrary, 
while adult education is primarily the responsibility of the 
L.E.A.’s, the national government gives the varied activities of 
the educational programs its moral and financial support. Courses 
are offered at special summer schools and extension work is 
arranged by universities and residential colleges. The Workers’ 
Educational Association, a voluntary organization founded for 
the purpose of educating underprivileged working men in the 
ways of social betterment, is rendering commendable service 
in its efforts to improve the mind of the manual laborer. Con- 
jointly with the L.E.A.’s, it has sponsored a wide range of activi- 
ties extending from courses in economics to the fine arts. Realiz- 
ing the damage that can be done to the thinking of the voter 
by pressure groups, France has followed the wisdom of England 
by conducting adult education chiefly in labor colleges which are 
similar to the British workers’ institutes. Under proper super- 
vision the workingman is given instruction in the aims and ob- 
jectives of labor organizations and the beneficial use of leisure 
time. Contemporary educational reformers have given expres- 
sion to some significant ideas in this matter of adult education 
or popular education, as they prefer to call it. They envision 
all educational and cultural agencies codperating for the pur- 
pose of lending all available facilities for the enlightenment of 
the adult not only for his own personal purposes but for the col- 
lective good of society. Their suggestions have not been put 
into effect because the necessary funds have not been provided. 


American efforts in behalf of adult education are deserving 
of favorable comment. Half the states are aiding adult classes 
from public funds, and these are also expended for teaching 
foreign-born illiterates, who are most numerous in the cities. 
In some states evening schools are a part of the regular school 
program. The university-extension movement has developed 
widely in recent years. Universities, colleges, and private schools 
provide courses by correspondence and in classes away from the 
institutions. Many of the subjects taught in residence are of- 
fered. Chautauqua and lyceum courses, classes conducted by 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Knights of Columbus, and the Young 
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Men’s Hebrew Association supplement the educational activi- 
ties of the schools in promoting the education of the adult. The 
United States Office of Education and the American Library As- 
sociation encourage home study by the preparation of reading 
courses. Other agencies rendering admirable service in pro- 
grams of further education are the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion.2® The public library which is an essential part of the 
American school system also encourages adult education and 
continuation study. There has not been in our country as in 
England and France a spontaneous development of working- 
class education. There are some labor schools, communist-con- 
trolled, and others under denominational auspices. Although the 
United States has not yet done as much for adult education as 
has England, the need of carefully planned schemes of educa- 
tion for citizens of all ages and occupations is recognized. They 
are certain to become an integral part of our educational de- 
velopment in the future. 


INFORMAL EDUCATION 


Among the great media of modern mass communication, the 
radio and television are playing the major roles. They are pow- 
erful instruments of objective teaching. The policy of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation is to raise the cultural level of the 
public through controlled programs. No commercial advertising 
is allowed. The cost of broadcasting is met by an annual license 
charge for each radio in use and from the revenue of the Radio 
Times, a weekly journal. The program services of both radio 
and television aim to reach three levels of taste and enlighten- 
ment: programs of popular music and entertainment; another 
series of serious music, wholesome dramatic presentations, civic 
talks and discussions; and a third group of addresses, plays, and 
music of the highest cultural standard. The governors of the 
BBC in effect determine for the British public what types of 
programs it shall have. In the United State it is the American 
audience that decides for the broadcasting companies what type 
of entertainment shall be offered. It is the aim of the educa- 
tional policies of the British system to raise the quality of radio 


28 Knight, op. cit., p. $1. 
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programs in this scheme of informal education as the standards 
and culture of the community rise.** A considerable part of the 
broadcasting is intended for school purposes. In fact, the schools 
are given every encouragement and help in employing radio 
and television as serviceable media of instruction.*° 

French authorities have also labored to institute a series of 
educational programs of informative and instructional value, 
similar to those of England. They are so planned as to serve 
the needs and interests of children, adolescents, and adults. 
Labor organizations utilize the radio and television for the proper 
indoctrination of the workingman by means of talks and popular 
lectures. The Ministry of Education has advocated radio and 
television programs as means for furthering vocational educa- 
tion as well as general, and it has instituted training courses 
especially in the higher normal schools for teachers who plan 
to disseminate knowledge by broadcast or television spectrum.*! 
Lack of funds, however, has interfered with the adequate utili- 
zation of these two teaching aids. 


American professional educators have urged the use of radio, 
from the very beginning of broadcasting, as a cultural and edu- 
cational medium. Leadership in this direction came, and it 
still does, from the United States Office of Education. The pat- 
tern of radio growth, however, has not been fashioned by for- 
malized educational influences but by commercial advertisers. 
Though the major objective of the radio program is to distribute 
merchandise, it often does have definite educational and cultural 
values. University and college radio stations have served the 
cultural needs of their community, promoted their institutions 
and trained students. The use of radio, at least as a public rela- 
tions medium, is generally accepted by the larger city school 
systems. The movement for a continuous plan of programs de- 


29 A study of the chart that is found in Charles A. Siepmann, Radio, 
Television, and Society (New York: Oxford University Press, 1950), pp. 
124-27, will disclose that British broadcasting differs most markedly from 
ours in terms of the higher proportion of programs of a cultural character. 

30 For an appreciation of this aspect of the BBC policy, see a British 
Broadcasting Corporation publication: R. Palmer, School Broadcasting in 
Britain, n.d. 

31 This advance in the use of radio was the outcome of a resolution 
prepared by the committee on sciences of the Higher National Broadcast- 
ing Council. See Laugier, op. cit., pp. 154 f. 
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signed for in-schcol consumption has been undergoing a steady 
but slow growth. 

Educational television is also growing slowly. Because of 
the expense involved in the installation and operation of tele- 
vision, it is the exceptional university or college that has secured 
its own television frequency. Some universities have planned 
for university-owned studios on the campus with a coaxial cable 
linking them to nearby commercial stations. In this way the 
institution bears far less expense and responsibility, while facili- 
ties for instruction, experimentation, and a moderate amount of 
air time to be filled each week are afforded the school. Another 
increasingly popular pattern involves a codperative arrangement 
between a college and a local station in which the college offers 
television training, frequently with the help of local station per- 
sonnel, and has reasonable use of the station’s studio facilities. 
The University of Michigan offers a series of regularly scheduled 
courses of instruction by television through its extension service. 
Correspondence courses are combined with “telecourses,” and 
in addition “teletours” introduce the student into the libraries 
and laboratories of the university.** Recently the Southern Re- 
gional Conference on Educational Television approved recom- 
mendations designed to foster regional codperation in the estab- 
lishment and operation of educational television stations in four- 
teen Southern States. The conference also proposed implemen- 
tation of the recommendations on the part of the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board. The recommendations envision the 
establishment of central regional program production and distri- 
bution units, a regional consultative service, and regional centers 
for training station personnel and for research into technical 
problems and the social implications of the medium.** 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Within recent years the political democracies of England and 
France have adopted a plan of universal education similar to 
that which characterized the American social democracy from 
the beginning. The European school structure is the result of 


82'W. Levenson and E. Stasheff, Teaching through Radio and Tele- 
vision, pp. 38 f. New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1952. 
88 The New York Times, December 14, 1952. 
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a process of slow change from a “two-track” to a “one-track” 
system. The three countries are agreed that education is funda- 
mental to democracy. Each in its own way has solved the 
problem of ensuring the education of every individual to his full 
capacity regardless of economic and social status. 

The educational systems of England and France developed 
from the top downward. The ladder system of education in the 
United States developed from the bottom upward. The tradi- 
tion in America has been education of the masses first and edu- 
cation of the most talented second. Education in England and 
France has traditionally followed an elite pattern. There were 
schools for the leaders and schools for the masses. The Ameri- 
can school system has always been unitary, though variations 
in school organization have been introduced to correspond more 
closely with the growth stages of childhood, adolescence, and 
young adulthood. In view of the educational reorganization for 
the democratization of their schools, English educators now 
speak of primary, secondary, and further education; while French 
educators refer to education of the first, second, and higher 
levels. The primary aim of English education is the develop- 
ment of personal character; of French education, the intellectual 
honnéte homme, and of American education, the socially efficient 
citizen. 

The United States shares with England a devotion to the 
principle of decentralization of educational administration. The 
crucial problem in both countries is how national funds can be 
provided without interfering with the right of local authorities 
to adapt education to local needs and at the same time maintain 
satisfactory standards of education. France has little in com- 
mon with either country as regards administration. It has much 
in common with the United States in as much as education is 
secularized in both school systems. There is, however, indirect 
state aid to Catholic schools in France, but no public aid to 
private schools in the United States. Denominational schools in 
England are state-aided and religious instruction is mandatory. 

On the higher level of education, England is distinct because 
there are no state universities there. All English universities 
are autonomous although most of their funds come from the na- 
tional government. This relationship is an impressive example 
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of governmental support without governmental control. The 
French universities are state institutions. Private faculties are 
tolerated but they may not grant degrees. In the United States 
there are numerous denominational and nondenominational in- 
stitutions of higher learning empowered by the state to grant 
their own degrees, as well as state universities within all but five 
states. 

The main source of financial support of schools in the three 
countries are direct and indirect taxes. In England the burden 
of financing education rests largely with the national govern- 
ment; in France, with the tripartite governmental agencies, the 
state, departments, and communes; and in the United States 
with the states and the local units, including the county. It is 
apparent that the system of financing education in France is 
much more complicated and involved than it is in England or 
the United States. 


Certain educational problems are receiving increasing atten- 
tion on the part of both European and American education. 
Teacher shortage is partly due to the low salaries of teachers 
in relation to the salaries in other professions. The fields of 
science and technology are attracting more students than. the 
field of liberal arts. The imbalance of research funds between 
the applied sciences and the liberal arts indicates a serious short- 
age of teachers in the important areas of the humanities and so- 
cial sciences. Intensive efforts are made to raise the professional 
standards of teacher-training institutions by providing a system 
of professional education with more organic unity and combin- 
ing pedagogical training with academic specialty. Programs of 
adult education have been better organized in England than in 
France or the United States. The need of carefully planned 
schemes of education for citizens of all ages and occupations is 
recognized by each country and are gradually becoming an inte- 
gral part of educational development. 


It is evident that in the three countries there is a close rela- 
tionship between the political, economic, social, and religious 
institutions of each and its cultural and educational traditions. 
Among them there is much that is similar and much that is dif- 
ferent. Each has something to learn from the other. 





THE ORIGINS OF PERSONNEL SERVICES 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION—PART II* 


EUGENIE ANDRUSS LEONARD+ 


It was the belief of the founders of our early educational in- 
stitutions that guidance functions were inherent in the educa- 
tional process itself. These leaders participated in the govern- 
mental actions which included personnel services in the creation 
of the early colleges. Their immediate acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility for much of the religious, moral and social life of 
their students is clearly indicated in the earliest documents of 
the institutions. These include the charters granted by the 
colonial governments, the records of the arrangements made for 
the housing of the students, the published rules for the super- 
vision of the lives of the students outside the classroom, and 
many other documents related to the administration of the 
newly organized schools and colleges. The documents show that 
many of the personnel services universally rendered by our edu- 
cational institutions today were an integral part of the initial 
planning for our earliest educational ventures and in some cases 
the actual raison detre for the organization. 


PERSONNEL SERVICES IN THE EARLY ACADEMIES 


Catholic academies—The Franciscan Missionary Fathers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries led the way. They con- 
ceived of education as including not only intellectual attain- 
ments but also a fully rounded religious, moral and vocational 
program of preparation for community living. Their earliest 
schools in Florida (ca. 1594) and pueblos in New Mexico (ca. 
1595) and later in California (1769) carried out the spirit of 


*Part I of this study appeared in the January, 1953, issue of this re- 
view, pp. 1-17. 

+t Eugenie Andruss Leonard, Ph.D., is associate professor of Guidance 
in the Department of Education at The Catholic University of America. 

74 John G. Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
Vol. I, pp. 152-154; 187-204. New York: McBride and Co., 1892. Also 
Raphael M. Huber, The Part Played by Religion in the United States of 
America, pp. 1-17. Rensselaer, N.Y.: Conventual Franciscan Publications, 
1951. 
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the Franciscan Cardinal Ximenez’s legislation of 1516, which 
provided for the establishment of Christian communities among 
the Indians with churches, hospitals, and schools." Benavides 
in his famous Memorial of 1634 describes the work of the Friars 
as comprehending not only their work as Christian missionaries 
but as teachers of reading, writing, music, crafts and trades, 
and as counseling supervisors of the neophytes who came to live 
in their pueblos. 


Early in the next century the Capuchin Fathers started a 
school for boys in New Orleans (1722), and in 1727 the 
Ursuline Sisters established a school for girls in the same city. 
The latter school was started with “24 boarders and 40 day 
scholars.”"7_ The purpose of the Sisters was “to bring up [the 
girls] in the fear and love of God, leading them in the way of 
salvation, teaching them every social and Christian virtue and 
preparing them to be a source of edification to others by the 
practice of these virtues.”78 

Sister Angela Merici (1474-1540) had advised the teaching 
Sisters of the Order to “make the pupils contented and gay ... 
allow them to play games, sharing in their youthful pleasures, 
but . . . not permit anything indecent or improper such as 
comedies, cards, dances nor any loose or vulgar songs. The 
girls may play battledore and shuttlecock, at bowls, and a quiet 
game of chess.”"® While the pupils “stay in the Monastery, they 
should take the nuns who teach them for their mothers, since 
they hold the place of a mother.”®° That the nuns carried out 


75 James A. Burns and Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, History of Catholic Edu- 
cation in the United States, p. 23. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1935. 
Also Fray Alonso de Benavides, Revised Memorial of 1634, pp. 60-72;101- 
102; 205-206. Albuquerque, N.M.: University of New Mexico Press, 1945. 
For a summary of the early educational work of the Jesuits in the South- 
west, see Herbert E. Bolton, Rim of Christendom, pp. 8-11. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1936. 

76 James A. Burns, The Catholic School System in the United States, 
pp. 67-80. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1912. Also Edgar W. Knight 
(ed.), A Documentary History of Education in the South before 1860, 
Vol. I, pp. 686-688. Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1949. 

77 Burns, Catholic School System in United States, pp. 67-80. 

78 Tbid. 

79 Sister M. Monica, Angela Merici and Her Teaching Idea, p. 372. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1927. 

80 Tbid., p. 870. 
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her broad educational concepts is shown in their plans for the 
administration of the school. 

Having more work than the few nuns could possibly carry 
adequately, they employed and gave special training to a num- 
ber of pupil-teachers whom they called dizainiéres.*! These as- 
sistant teachers helped in the classrooms and maintained order 
both in the school proper and in the recreation periods of the 
pupils, thus becoming, so far as can be determined at present, 
the first group of school personnel in United States to have 
separate and distinct guidance functions for which they were 
specifically trained. 

In the English colonies, the Jesuits established schools, notably 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New York, in spite of the dif- 
ficult situations in which Catholics were placed by the colonial 
governments.®?. The data regarding these early schools are very 
fragmentary, but it is fairly certain that the Fathers carried out 
the Jesuit program of education as given in the Ratio Studiorum 
(1586) insofar as they were able. The students generally lived 
under their direct supervision during the school year and often 
during vacations. The school was considered another home 
with the faculty acting in loco parentis. The rules were strict 
and concerned practically every phase of the life of the stu- 
dents.8 The central purpose to which these early Catholic edu- 
cators dedicated their lives was not only the formal education of 
the children but also the formation of Christian character. 


Protestant academies—This was also the central purpose of 
the early Protestant educators. They sought through public and 
private education “hesides teaching the children to read and 
write .. . [to] train them to pray .. . to live a Godly life; to 
remember their Saviour, and to be obedient to their parents, 
and to conduct themselves in a becoming manner.”®4 Daniel 
Falckner writing in 1694 said: “We are now beginning to build 


81 [hid., pp. 364-365. 

82 Burns. Catholic School System in United States, pp. 104-146. 

83 See Edmund J. Goebel, A Study of Catholic Secondary Education 
During the Colonial Period, pp. 106-170. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1936, for a characterization of the Catholic 
schools of a slightly later period but which applies also to this period. 

84 Thomas Woody, The History of Women’s Education in the U'S.. 
Vol. I, pp. 215-216. New York: The Science Press, 1929. From the 
Rules of the Reformed Church School in Pennsylvania, 1760. 
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here. .... For we are resolved, besides giving public instruc- 
tion to the little children of this country, to take many of them 
to ourselves and have them night and day with us; so as to 
lay in them the foundations of a stable, permanent character.”®° 
In the contract of the Lutheran Congregation at New Providence, 
Trappe, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, and their new 
schoolmaster (ca. 1750), it was stated: “He shall not allow the 
children to use profane language either in or out of school; but 
shall carefully teach them how, both in church and in school 
and in the presence of others and upon the highway, to conduct 
themselves in a Christian and upright manner, and ‘not like In- 
dians,’ ”8¢ 


In 1706 The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts of the Church of England drew up a set of in- 
structions for the school masters in its employ. The teachers 
were instructed to teach the children to live as Christians, read 
the Bible, learn the catechism, learn to write and do arithmetic, 
to be industrious and to pray in private and public worship. 
Further, the teachers were to “. . . take especial care of their 
manners, both in their schools and out of them; warning them 
seriously of those vices to which children are most liable; teach- 
ing them to abhor lying and falsehood, and to avoid all sorts of 
evil-speaking; to love truth and honesty; to be modest, gentle, 
well-behaved; just and affable and courteous to all their com- 
panions. . . .”87 


The Quakers expressed similar aims in their charter for the 
establishment of a public school known as the William Penn 
Charter School of Philadelphia (1711): “Whereas, the prosperity 
and welfare of any people depend in a great measure, upon the 
good education of youth, and their early instruction in the prin- 
ciples of true religion and virtue, and qualfying them to serve 
their country and themselves, . . . which cannot be effected in 
any manner so well as by erecting public schools for the pur- 
poses aforesaid.”8° 


85 Ibid., p 210. 


86 James P. Wickersham, The History of Education in Pennsylvania, p 
140. Lancaster, Pa.: J. P. Wickersham, 1886. 

87 Daniel J. Pratt, Annals of Public Education in the State of New 
York, from 1626-1746, pp. 109-110. Albany: Argus Co., 1872. 

88 Wickersham, op. cit., pp. 44-48. 
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The school teachers of New England expressed their aims 
similarly. At Roxbury, Massachusetts, they sought to “instruct in 
all scholastical, moral and theological discipline. . . .” (1668)*® 
At Salem, Massachusetts, the instructors taught the children 
“good manners and . . . the principles of the Christian religion.” 

Even in the advertisements of the day we find the teachers 
expressing religious aims as in the following quoted from The 
New York Gazette of March 29, 1778. 


Sarah Hay 


Takes this method to inform the public that she proposes to open a 
Boarding School. . . . She instructs them [the pupils] in the strictest 
principles of religion and morality and in the most polite behaviour. .. . 


Guidance function proper to schools—It is evident from these 
and other statements of aims too numerous to be included here 
that the colonial teachers in the elementary schools and aca- 
demies accepted the responsibility for the religious, moral and 
social life of their pupils. That parents expected the teachers to 
assume these responsibilities is also evident, as in the case of 
Elizabeth Saltonstall. She wrote her daughter who was study- 
ing under Mrs. Graves in June, 1680, advising her, “Mind you 
that you carry yourself very respectively and dutyfully to Mrs. 
Graves as though she were your mother. . . .”% 

Among the Moravian Brethren for a time the parents placed 
their children in nurseries run by the church at the age of one 
or two years. Later the nursery school was discontinued, and 
the “boarding school” for the elementary and academy children 
was expanded (1742 and 1749). Parents were “desired not to 
visit their children frequently, as it does them no good; ... 
[nor] . .. to give them expensive presents and thus avoid dis- 
satisfaction.” 

The seminaries, as they were later called, established by the 
Moravians in Pennsylvania and elsewhere were organized on a 
family plan, with the pupils sharing in the housework, and were 


89 Adrian A. Holtz. A Study of the Moral and Religious Elements in 
American Secondary Education up to 1800, p. 28. Chicago: Chicago Uni- 
versity Press, 1917. 

90 Tbid. 

91 Alice M. Earle, Child Life in Colonial Days, p. 100. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1899. 

92 Wickersham, op. cit., pp. 151-156. 
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constantly supervised by the tutors and “tutoresses” who carried 
not only the teaching functions but also those of regular guid- 
ance personnel.** 

The fragmentary evidence regarding the actual working or- 
ganization of the English colonial elementary schools and aca- 
demies would seem to indicate that the organization was almost 
always on the family plan with the teachers acting in loco 
parentis. In some instances the teachers were assisted by ushers, 
pupil monitors, or servants in carrying out the guidance services, 
but there is no evidence thus far to show that these helpers had 
been trained for their work as in the case of the dizainiéres in 
the Ursuline Academy in New Orleans. That these guidance 
functions were not limited to the private schools but also car- 
ried by public schoolmasters is illustrated by the following 
quotation from the “Orders of ye Committee of Trustees for the 
Grammar School at New Haven” (1684): 


That if any of ye Schoole Boyes be observed to play, sleep, or behave 
themselves rudely, or irreverently, or be any way disorderly at meeting 
on ye Sabboath Daye or any other tyme of ye publique worships of God, 
that upon informacion, or complaint there-of to ye conviccion of the of- 
fender or offenders, the Master shall give them due correccions to ye 
degree of ye offence, And yt all correccions be with moderacion.% 


Something of the nature of the problems that faced the school- 
masters of the day is seen in a letter written by James Reed, 
February 15, 1772, to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in London regarding the difficulties that had arisen in 
the school at Newbern, North Carolina. It reads in part: 


When Mr. Tomlinson opened his School he was apprized of the exces- 
sive Indulgence of American Parents, and the great difficulty of keeping 
up a proper discipline; more especially as his school consisted of numbers 
of both Sexes. He was therefore very cautious, and used every little 
artifice to avoid severity as much as possible. But when the children 
grew excessive headstrong, stubborn and unruly, & likely to endanger the 
welfare of his School, he used to correct and turn them out of School, 
& make some little difficulties about their Readmission.% 


Mr. Tomlinson had had the temerity to “turn out” the children 
of two trustees of the school. The parents had protested vigor- 


98 Ibid. 
94 American Journal of Education, TV (1857-1858), 710. 
%5 Knight, op. cit., p. 95. 
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ously maintaining that it was the schoolmaster’s duty to main- 
tain discipline in his school and teach the children how to act 
properly. 

This shifting of responsibility for the training and conduct 
of the children was due in part to the preoccupation of the 
adults in the exhausting problems of defending and maintaining 
life in their new surroundings and of organizing themselves into 
self-governing communities. Children were forced by circum- 
stances to share in these responsibilities and to fend for them- 
selves in countless instances. Calhoun points out that “until the 
Revolution, boys became men at sixteen, paid taxes and served 
in the militia. Girl orphans were permitted at fourteen to choose 
their own guardians.” Mrs. Earle gives many instances of the 
precocity of the children and in her illustrations of children’s 
portraits gives the reader examples of pictures of children of 
from one to ten years of age with old faces and somber eyes.*" 
She quotes from Governor Winthrop’s journal that no child 
“‘had shown fear or dismayedness’” during the long and tor- 
turous journey across the ocean and from the Rev. Cotton 
Mather that “‘the youth in this Country are verie Sharp and 
early Ripe in their capacities.’ ”®8 


It was undoubtedly both the pressure of the acute problems 
of survival in the homes and the mental vigor of those children 
who survived infancy that led many parents to send their chil- 
dren to schools and colleges at a very early age. Many of the 
elementary schools took children to board at six years of age. 
In the Moravian seminaries at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, children 
from eight to twelve years of age were received. The average age 
of Harvard students was from fifteen to seventeen years, and it 
was not uncommon for a precocious child to be entered in the 
college at eleven years of age as in the case of Paul Dudley 
who in 1686 passed the necessary tests in Latin to be duly 
enrolled.1© 


96 Calhoun, op. cit., pp. 110-111. 

97 Farle, op. cit, chap. ix. The illustrations are reproductions of portraits 
painted by Copely, Trumbull, Smibert, and other artists of the day. 

98 Thid., pr. 2 and 67. 


99 Samuel E. Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, Vol. 
I, p. 76. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Universitv Press, 1936. 
100 Farle, op. cit, p. 185. 
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This early ripening of the children’s capacities had a pro- 
found effect upon family life among the Puritans and other 
deeply religious groups where stern and relentless religious prin- 
ciples led to arbitrary laws and the demand for complete sub- 
mission from the “verie Sharp” children. Insubordination in the 
families was inevitable. Where half-grown children helped to 
fight marauding Indians or did an adult’s share in the harvest- 
ing of a crop or the meeting of pioneer emergencies, it is little 
wonder that they sought adult privileges as well. The authority 
of individual parents was all too often entirely inadequate, hence 
the frequent referral of cases of insubordination to the town 
meeting where a group of fathers attempted to augment the 
authority of the individual family. Some families sent their 
children off to school or college where the teachers were ex- 
pected to train them in the rudiments of social living. 

The family situation as described by visitors to this country 
shortly after the Revolution is illuminating. Charles Janson 
after an extended tour of the struggling new nation wrote his 
impression of the country and its people in 1807. In his chap- 
ter on “The Deplorable Effects of the Uncontrolled Liberty 
Allowed to Youth in America” he observes: 


One of the greatest evils of a Republican form of government is a loss 
of—subordination in society. Boys assume the airs of full grown cox- 
combs. This is not to be wondered at, when most parents make it a 
principle never to check those ungovernable passions which are born 
with us, or to correct the growing vices of their children.1°1 


Eneas Mackenzie writing about the same time (1818) en- 
deavored to give a fuller picture of the vast resources of the 
country and its many problems. He quotes from the travelogue 
of a visitor in which a characteristic family scene is portrayed: 
““The children’s faces were dirty, their hair uncombed, their 
disposition evidently untaught, and all the members of the 
family, from the boy of six years of age up to the owner (I was 
going to say master) of the house, appeared independent of each 
other.’”!°2 John Bristed, a New York lawyer, disturbed by the 


101 Charles W. Janson, The Strangers in America, p. 304. London: J. 
Cundee, 1807. Reprinted, New York: The Press of the Pioneers, 1935. 
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many critical writings of foreign visitors to this country, essayed 
his own statement regarding the resources and problems of the 
struggling new nation in 1818. His statement regarding the 
problems of the family in the new republic shows unusual in- 
sight: 

Strictly speaking there is no such thing as social subordination in the 
United States. Parents have no command over their children, nor teachers 
over their scholars . . . nor farmers over their labourers, nor merchants 
over their clerks, carmen, and porters, nor masters over their servants. 
All are equal, all do as they list, and all are free not to' work... . Owing, 
perhaps to the very popular nature of our institutions, the American children 
are seldom taught that profound reverence for, and strict obedience to 
their parents, which are at once the basis of domestic comfort and of the 
welfare of the children themselves.1% 


It is not within the scope of the present study to go into the 
many ramifications of this basic problem of the American family, 
but rather to indicate that such a problem existed from the out- 
set of our developing nation, and that educational institutions 
assumed by law or by voluntary purpose much of the responsi- 
bility for the upbringing of the youth of the country. 


The lack of roads and other means of communication between 
the home and the school or college intensified the need for the 
assumption of guidance functions by these institutions. Even 
on the best roads of the colonial period, a day’s journey con- 
sisted of not more than twenty or twenty-five miles in good 
weather, and during the winter months even the best roads were 
impassable much of the time. Once the youths had entered the 
institution, there was little or no opportunity for the school- 
masters or college personnel to consult with the parents regard- 
ing any problem that might arise. This situation plus the deep 
religious conviction which motivated many of the parents to 
send their children to the school or college that had been estab- 
lished by the church in which they believed resulted in the 
further separation of the children from the family group. 

Many students traveled long distances to attend the early 
schools. The Bethlehem Female Seminary in Pennsylvania had 
students from New York, Maryland, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 


103 John Bristed, The Resources of the United States, pp. 458-459. New 
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Connecticut, Nova Scotia, West Indies, and Pennsylvania. 
Harvard students between 1640 and 1672 were primarily from 
New England but also included youths from New York, Virginia, 
Bermuda, Maryland, and England.’ Brown University in 1769 
had students from Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Connecticut.! 


PERSONNEL SERVICES IN THE EARLY COLLEGES 


To obtain an over-all picture of the guidance functions in the 
institutions of higher education during the colonial period, ten 
of the earliest institutions to be established were chosen for more 
intensive study. These included Harvard University (1636, 
Puritan), William and Mary University (1693, Anglican Epis- 
copal), Yale University (1701, Congregational), Princeton Uni- 
versity (1746, Presbyterian), Washington and Lee University 
(1749, Presbyterian), University of Pennsylvania (1751, Quaker 
and others), Columbia University (1754, Anglican Episcopal), 
Brown University (1764, Baptist), Rutgers University (1766, 
Reformed Dutch), and Georgetown University (1787, Cath- 
olic ).1°7 

Colonial governments and colleges—Probably no fact regard- 
ing the origins of higher education in the United States is more 
significant than that many of the early colleges were initiated 
and closely supervised by the local governments. They were 
more often than not, not the product of a small group of cul- 
tural enthusiasts but the direct expression of the will of the 
people in meeting the educational problems of a new country 
through their representative form of government. Further, 
wherever the colonists proceeded to organize their institutions 
of higher education through governmental action, the institu- 
tions tended to survive the exigencies of the colonial wars and 
the conditions of pioneer life. The close relationship of the gov- 
ernments and the educational institutions has had a profound 
effect on all later development of higher education in that the 


104 Wickersham, op. cit., p. 158. 
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colleges so founded and supervised tended to set the pattern for 
all later institutions. This is particularly true of the programs 
of personnel administration with which the colleges started. 
It was the acceptance of the responsibility for the whole life of 
the students, e.g. housing, recreation, general welfare, manners, 
morals, and religious observances as well as intellectual develop- 
ment that set the pattern for our present day programs of 
personnel services. 

Harvard University was created by an act of a colonial town 
meeting in Boston. In the first charter granted the university 
in 1650 no jurisdictional powers were granted to the officials. 
The colony overseers were appointed to supervise the new in- 
stitution, and it was not until 1656 that the General Court passed 
an act empowering the president and teaching fellows, “accord- 
inge to their best discretion, to punnish all misdemenours of 
the youth in their societie, either by fine or whippinge in the 
hall, . . . not exceedinge ten shillinges or ten stripes for one of- 
fence. ”108 

The overseers continued to supervise the activities of the col- 
lege throughout the colonial period naming the president and 
fellows, passing on all rules of conduct, investigating all aspects 
of college life, and frequently actually administering punish- 
ments and determining many of the details of daily living on the 
campus,?° 

Governor Nicholson, the Lieutenant Governor, and the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia initiated the plans for the establish- 
ment of William and Mary College. The Board of Trustees 
was composed of the Lieutenant Governor, four members of the 
Council, four clergymen, and eleven members of the House of 
Burgesses. Further, the college sent a representative from the 
faculty or trustees to the House of Burgesses to insure a closer 
relationship between the college and the General Assembly of 
the colony.!!° 


108 Massachusetts Bay Records, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 417. 

109 Samuel E. Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, Vol. 
I, pp. 23-24. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1936. Also 
Josiah Quincy, The History of Harvard University, Vol. Il, pp. 388 and 
514-515. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee Co., 1860. 
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lege, 1697, pp. 68-69 and 93. Williamsburg: Colonial Williamsburg Inc., 
1940. 
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While a group of ministers and devout church members started 
Yale University, it was closely supervised by the colonial gov- 
ernment which finally determined its establishment in New 
Haven. Complaints from parents, teaching fellows, graduates, 
and students regarding religious practices in the college and 
the system of fines and punishments were made to the colonial 
legislature, and the problems settled by the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the colony.'' 

Columbia University was originated by government action 
with the trustees appointed by the Governor, the Council, and 
the General Assembly of the Province of New York. It con- 
sisted of the eldest members of the Council, the Speaker of the 
General Assembly, the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Mayor 
of the City of New York, the Treasurer of the Province, and 
three citizens.4!? 

Rutgers University was started by a group of ministers, but 
its royal charter included as trustees, the Governor as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the President of the Council, the Chief Justice, 
and the Attorney General of the Province of New Jersey plus 
thirteen ministers and twenty-four citizens of the colony.!"* 


Governor Belcher of New Jersey took a vital interest in the 
establishment of Princeton University and frequently took a hand 
in furthering its development. However, the trustees of the col- 
lege were not required to be state officials. They consisted of 
three gentlemen and four ministers named in the charter and 
five other citizens to be elected by the trustees named.!* 


Pennsylvania University was established through the efforts 
of several religious groups. The charter of 1719 provided for 
a Board of Trustees consisting of the President of the Supreme 
Executive Council, the Vice President, the Speaker of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Chief Justice, the Judge of the Admiralty, 
and the Attorney General of the Colony plus the senior minis- 
ters of several of the established churches including a Catholic 
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representative.!!® An early charter, that of 1749, required that 
all trustees live within five miles of the college in order “that 
the trustees will make it their pleasure, and in some degree 
their business, to visit the academy often, to encourage and coun- 
tenance the youth, countenance and assist the masters and by 
all means in their power, advance the usefulness and reputation 
of the design; that they will look on the students, as, in some 
measure, their own children, treat them with familiarity and 
affection; . . .”116 

However, the requirement that the trustees live within five 
miles of the college was found impractical and was discontinued 
after 1779, and the trustees having many governmental and 
other responsibilities gradually turned over the administrative 
and guidance problems of the academy and college to the pres- 
ident and faculty of the institution. 


Of the ten early colleges included in the present study, three 
had very tenuous governmental relationships. Brown Univer- 
sity was established by a group of Baptist ministers and devout 
members of the church. The charter drawn up by them was ap- 
proved by the Governor and the General Assembly who granted 
full corporate powers to the trustees named in the charter."!7 
Washington and Lee University was established by a group of 
Presbyterian ministers and churchmen. It was under the direct 
control of the presbytery and had no governmental connections 
in its early years.1!* Georgetown University, which was organized 
after the Revolution by Jesuit priests, also was subject to no 
direct governmental control. To be continued. 
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THe ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TOWARD THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

System by James Francis Nicoletti, M.A. 

This study shows from sources, both official and unofficial, 
the position of the Catholic Church regarding state, secular or 
neutral schools. An attempt is made to present a true picture of 
religious educaton if and when it exists in any of these neutral 
schools, The study also presents an investigation and analysis of 
the stipulations of authorities and the opinion of experts con- 
cerning the position of the Catholic Church toward public, neu- 
tral and secular education. A review and an analysis of Canon 
Law, Papal encyclicals, and other official writing pertaining to 
the education and training of youth in neutral schools is made. 
Also, a comparison is made in the matter of theory and practice. 
Such periodicals as the Sign, Commonweal, and America fur- 
nished material upon which concluding statements are based. 


THe GrowrH AND DEVELOPMENT OF KINDERGARTENS IN MICHI- 

GAN by Sister Mary Jude Noonan, S.S.J., M.A. 

This study traces the early growth of the kindergarten move- 
ment in the State of Michigan through private enterprise and 
its later development as a unit in the elementary school. The 
period covered is approximately eighty years. About thirty 
kindergarten classes have been established in the Catholic 
parochial schools during the past fifteen years. The principal 
reasons for the small number of such classes established in the 
schools are lack of teaching personnel and inadequate physical 
facilities. These obstacles are not to be regarded as insurmount- 
able and as a permanent condition. In many communities plans 
are made which will include the kindergarten as an integral 
part of the elementary school program. 

A Crimcan Evatuation or Avupio-VisuaL Ams IN TEACHING 


RELIGION IN THE ELEMENTARY ScHoot by Sister Mary Charlotte 
Kavanaugh, O.S.B., M.A. 


*Manuscripts of these Master’s dissertations are on deposit at the John 
K. Mullen Memorial Library, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. Under certain conditions these dissertations may be made 
available through inter-library loans. 
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The purpose of this study was to evaluate such audio-visual 
aids as films, filmstrips, and slides which might be used in class- 
room instruction. Evaluative criteria for rating such aids were 
set up and about fifty teachers were asked to pass judgment on 
some 270 different aids. These aids were classified according to 
subject matter and grade level. 

From the reports received it was quite evident that not all 
materials commercially prepared and sold to the schools are suit- 
able and desirable for classroom use. 

On the basis of the criteria set up, an average rating was 
assigned to the various films, filmstrips, and slides. Many of 
the so-called visual aids were considered unfit for classroom 
use because they were unsound from the theological point of 
view. Many were rejected because of low teaching value. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF ARCHBISHOP JEAN BapTisTE LAMy TO CATH- 
otic EpucaTion IN New Mexico (1851-1890) by Sister M. 
Protasia Hofstetter, M.A. 

The Pueblo Revolt disrupted Catholic education in the large 
territory now comprising the States of New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, and Colorado. When Bishop Lamy arrived in Santa Fe 
in 1851, he found no schools in existence. The vastness of the 
country, the opposition of Mexican clergy, and the ignorance 
of the people retarded considerably his educational endeavors. 
However, even in his first year he was able to correct the exist- 
ing situation by establishing in his own house an English school 
for boys. In 1852 he brought the first colony of Loretto Sisters 
to Santa Fe to open and conduct a boarding and day school for 
girls. Seven years later the first group of Christian Brothers 
opened St. Michael’s College in Santa Fe. In 1865 the Sisters 
of Charity established a home and school for the orphans. The 
Jesuit Fathers reentered New Mexico in 1873 to resume their 
activities. The Sisters of Mercy came in 1881. Lamy’s zeal in 
the interest of education bore fruit for at the time of the Arch- 
bishop’s death eighteen Catholic schools were giving an appro- 
priate religious education to more than twenty-four hundred 
white children. In addition there were established thirteen 
schools for the Indians. Bishop Lamy’s influence was felt in the 
schools established in neighboring Colorado and Arizona by 
Machebeuf and Salpointe. 
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A CoMPaRATIVE STUDY OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL Amps FOUND IN 
Ten Extementrary GrocrapHy Textrsooxs by Evelyn Mae 
Smith, M.A. 

This study was undertaken to appraise the instructional aids 
in ten fifth- and sixth-grade geography textbooks. The evalua- 
tion which surveyed both the quantitative aspect of the aids in 
terms of their frequency of occurrence and the qualitative aspect 
of the aids in terms of their contribution to the development and 
strengthening of the broad concept of man’s interaction with 
the natural environment, revealed facts which indicated definite 
similarities and differences existing among the textbooks in the 
amount and quality of the aids provided. 

It is evident from the study that instructional aids alone are 
an inadequate basis on which to judge the merits of a geog- 
raphy textbook, but their quantity and quality do constitute 
one important criterion in evaluating such texts. 


An ANALYsIS OF Five First-GrapE READERS TO DisCcOvVER THEIR 
PossIBILITIES FOR DEVELOPING CERTAIN Concepts by Sister M. 
Teresita Sheahan, M.A. 


Five recently published and widely used readers were analyzed 
to determine the concepts which could be derived from the 
interpretation of the stories presented. Each story and picture 
of the five books were placed in one of the following categories: 
time, character development, health, measurement, and safety. 

The analysis revealed that there are few health concepts in 
any of the readers, and measurement and safety concepts are 
not too numerous. The Faith and Freedom Readers presented 
the greatest number of religious concepts. 

This analysis of the texts reveals that there is need for greater 
emphasis in readers on concepts concerning time, health, safety, 
and measurement. 


Saint Louis University granted a total of 211 degrees at its 
recent mid-year convocation. 


The official report on California’s November 1952 referendum 
on exempting private schools from taxation indicates that the 
exemption measure passed with a plurality of 77,477 votes, car- 
rying 25 of the State’s 58 counties. 





HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


The 1953 summer workshop program of The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America was announced last month. Ten workshops 
will be held on the campus, nine from June 12 to June 23, and 
one from June 29 to August 8. Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Director 
of Workshops, believes that the demand as well as the need for 
specialized workshops is typically represented by the intro- 
duction of three distinctly new fields into this year’s program: 
music education, elementary art education, and business edu- 
cation. These new fields along with the continuation of further 
study in the areas of higher education, secondary school cur- 
riculum, nursing education, elementary school curriculum, special 
education, secondary school art education, and intergroup edu- 
cation represent a growth from a single workshop in 1946 to 
a total of ten workshops for this year. In addition to this sum- 
mer program, the fourth annual Minor Seminary Conference 
will be conducted on the campus from May 8 to May 10. 


The workshop titles and their respective directors are as fol- 
lows: The Social Sciences in Catholic College Programs, Drs. 
Roy J. Deferrari and C. Joseph Nuesse; The Nursing Program 
in the General College, Sister M. Olivia, O.S.B., and Dr. Loretta 
Heidgerkin; Integration at Work in the Catholic Secondary 
School, Sister Mary Janet, S.C.; The Art Program in the Cath- 
olic Secondary School, Sister Augusta, $.C.; Special Education 
of the Exceptional Child, Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R.; Music 
Education, John B. Paul; The Philosophy of the Curriculum of 
the Catholic Elementary School, Sister M. Nona, O.P.; Art in 
the Catholic Elementary School, Sister M. Joanne, $.N.D.; Busi- 
ness Education, Sister M. Alexius, O.P., and Brother James 
Luke, F.S.C.; and Intergroup Education, Dr. John J. O’Connor. 
The workshop on intergroup education will run six weeks, from 
June 29 to August 8. The business education workshop will be 
conducted as a clinic and will last only three days, June 19 to 
June 21. All the other workshops will run two weeks. 


The workshops are open to undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents who qualify in the field to which each workshop is de- 
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voted; each workshop carries two semester hours of credit. The 
workshop staffs are made up of specialists in the particular fields; 
they will work with participants on an informal and individual 
basis. The plan of the workshops includes lectures, demonstra- 
tions, seminars, panel discussions, group discussions, library re- 
search, and field trips. 


For complete details on the workshop programs, fees, credits, 
staffs, and living accommodations, write direct to the Director 
of Workshops, The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton 17. D.C. 


Gifts from alumni and friends and grants from government 
and industry received by the University of Notre Dame in 1952 
amounted to $2,000,000, according to a recent university an- 
nouncement. According to Very Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., 
director of the University of Notre Dame Foundation, 7,000 
alumni, 40 per cent of all graduates, contributed $963,992. In- 
cluded in this amount is a gift of $650,000 from I. A. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, of St. Paul, Minn., to complete the liberal and fine arts 
building bearing his name. Government and industry grants 
came to $580,000. Gifts from friends raised the total to 
$2,000,000. 

The university also announced that its new, $2,500,000 Nieuw- 
land Science Hall is being occupied for the first time this 
semester. Named in honor of Rev. Julius A. Nieuwland, C.S.C., 
distinguished Notre Dame scientist who developed the basic 
formula for synthetic rubber, the building houses the depart- 
ments of chemistry, physics, and mathematics. 


Microfilm copies of Vatican Library manuscripts collected 
at Saint Louis University were opened to scholars on February 2. 
To date, only 56,000 feet of microfilm out of an estimated 3,000, 
000 feet when the project is completed have been received by 
the university. Sponsored by the Knights of Columbus Founda- 
tion for the Preservation of Historical Documents in the Vati- 
can Library, the microfilming project is reputed to be the largest 
photographic project ever undertaken. Photographers in Rome 
are recording two miles of photographs a week. When com- 
pleted, the project will make available to scholars of the Western 
hemisphere the resources of the world’s richest single collection 
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of manuscript materials documenting the intellectual, spiritual 
and cultural heritage of the West. 


New courses in Catholic colleges include agriculture, police 
administration, industrial foremanship, and television. St. Bene- 
dict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, has introduced a two-year pro- 
gram in agriculture. The course is related to the agricultural 
program at Kansas State College, Manhatten, Kansas. After two 
years at St. Benedict’s, agricultural students transfer to Kansas 
State and are able to complete their college work in the usual 
four years. A similar program is now in operation at St. Bede 
College, Peru, Illinois, in conjunction with the University of 
Illinois. 


The University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio, is now offering a 
course in police administration. Subjects included in the course 
are crime investigation, traffic problems, police records, public 
relations, personnel administration, planning, and leadership. 
Both day and evening classes are held. 


Designed to improve the caliber of foremen in industry is 
a program at the University of Notre Dame. The course, which 
is being supported by industries in the South Bend-Mishawaka 
area, embraces basic economics, human and labor relations, and 
written and oral expression. 


Saint Louis University and the University of Notre Dame 
announced new courses in the field of television. The courses 
at Saint Louis are entitled “Television Programming and Pro- 
duction” and “Television Writing.” Students enrolled in tele- 
vision courses at Notre Dame are being provided internships at 
South Bend’s new station, WSBT-TV. 


Thirteen per cent of U. S. colleges are Catholic, according to 
the U. S. Office of Education’s new directory for higher educa- 
tion (Higher Education, Education Directory, 1952-1953, Part 3. 
U. S. Office of Education. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1952. $0.45). Of the 1,889 institutions of higher edu- 
cation in operation during 1951-52, and meeting the Office of 
Education’s criteria for listing, 246 are Catholic. The criteria 
for listing were that the institution be accredited or if not ac- 
credited, that its credits be accepted unconditionally by not less 
than three fully accredited institutions. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Pre-induction training is being stepped up in many Catholic 
high schools this semester. Some two hundred of them have 
already ordered the Teacher's Handbook for Pre-Induction Train- 
ing, issued last month by the Department of Education of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference (1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C.). Teachers who have at- 
tempted to do something with the problem of pre-induction 
training will appreciate the thoroughness with which this hand- 
book has been prepared. It is the work of a committee of seven 
Catholic educators who have worked under the direction of Rev. 
William E. McManus, assistant director of the NCWC Depart- 
ment of Education, for over a year. Much of the content of the 
handbook was indicated by the results of an experiment con- 
ducted in some fifty Catholic high schools during the second 
semester of 1951-52. The contents of the handbook are or- 
ganized in six units of study whose full treatment in the class- 
room will take up the time of a course given three times a week 
for a semester. The design of the units, however, provides for 
adaptation so that teachers may cover the essentials of the pro- 
gram in less time. Mindful of the heavy teaching loads of Cath- 
olic high school teachers and of the dearth of materials for such 
a course prepared from the Catholic point of view, the collabora- 
tors of the handbook have worked out each unit in great detail. 
The committee realizes that the handbook may not be perfect 
and invites teachers who use it to send in their comments and 
criticisms so that a better book may be prepared for next year. 
Pre-induction training of high school seniors is a necessity; no 
school may ignore it. The NCWC handbook is the best thing 
out designed to meet this urgent need. 


Why study Latin in school? How often is this question asked 
by pupils—and by some teachers? The question is answered 
by eighty-four college presidents, deans, and departmental ex- 
ecutives in a pamphlet recently published by a group of teach- 
ers of Classics in the schools of New England, an organization 
active primarily in improving the teaching of Latin. The pam- 
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phlet, entitled Why Study Latin in School?, may be ordered 
from Professor William H. Marnell, Boston Teachers College, 
625 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts, at twenty- 
five cents apiece for individual copies; this price includes mail- 
ing. For five or more copies the charge is twenty cents apiece, 
including mailing. 

This pamphlet contains letters written in answer to the ques- 
tion, “Do you believe that the study of Latin is important for 
the preparation of students who are going to college?” The 
question was sent to numerous colleges all over the United States 
and Canada, to a few junior colleges, to advanced engineering 
and technical schools, and to a business college. The presidents, 
deans, and other executives were asked to give their personal 
opinions—personal, not official opinions, because personal opin- 
ions are likely to be more interesting. Ten colleges sent no 
reply. Eight others sent replies which are neutral or adverse 
to Latin. These are included with the seventy-six replies favor- 
able to Latin. The evidence presented in this pamphlet will 
help pupils and teachers alike in making decisions about high 
school programs. 


A scholarship fund for students of accounting has been set 
up by the Catholic Accountants Guild of the Diocese of Brook- 
lyn. The organization, consisting of 225 members, planned the 
fund for the promotion of Catholic principles in accounting 
fields. Organized in 1947, the Catholic Accountants Guild its 
patterned after other guilds in the Diocese of Brooklyn for the 
professions of medicine, law, dentistry, and pharmacy. 


Formal instruction in spelling at the high school level yielded 
more effective results than did incidental teaching of spelling 
in a recent investigation described by C. B. Willard in January’s 
California Journal of Educational Research. Designed with the 
purpose of evaluating methods of increasing mastery of new 
words and retention of ability to spell difficult words, a twelve- 
week experiment was conducted with two evenly-matched tenth 
grade classes. Class A, which studied words under formal 
teacher direction, spelled 25 per cent better than Class B, which 
learned the same group of words at the same rate but received 
little or no aid from the teacher. 
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To find the core of the core curriculum was the object of a 
survey recently concluded by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Because so many meanings have been attached to “core cur- 
riculum,” the Office of Education surveyed 519 public high 
schools, selected as a sample of schools using the core curriculum, 
to find out what practices are being described by that name. 

Results of the survey, presented in Core Curriculum Develop- 
ment—Problems and Practices by Grace S. Wright (U.S. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1952, No. 5. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1952) show that there is no agreement on the 
definition of “core curriculum.” The report describes four types 
of core curriculum: (A) subjects correlated but not fused; (B) 
subjects fused around a central theme; (C) subjects brought in 
as needed to deal with problems based on predetermined areas 
of pupil needs or society’s needs; and (D) subjects brought in 
as needed to deal with problems selected jointly by teacher and 
pupils. Most of the replies in the survey showed that each 
school uses more than one type. 

Types A and B are regarded as core-like but not true core in 
the report of the survey. Most of the 519 schools use Types A 
and B; a few make some use of C, but only a very small number 
have any Type D classes. 

Because of the abundance of information which the report 
contains about actual practices pertaining to the core curriculum, 
it is of great value to high school principals and teachers. Its 
generous documentation will prove an aid too to research work- 
ers in the high school curriculum. 


A new series of tests for home economics was announced re- 
cently by Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. The battery of five achievement tests, en- 
titled the “Minnesota Tests for Household Skills,” covers four 
areas of homemaking skills. The Laundering, Cleaning, and 
Child Care tests consist of fifty items each, and the Foods test 
is published in two equivalent forms of seventy-five items each. 
The test items, multiple choice and matching, were developed 
under the supervision of a committee of experts and serve to 
discriminate between well-trained and poorly-trained groups. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Rhythm bands would be organized in the primary grades of 
every Catholic school in the country if there were a clearer 
understanding of the contributions which these group projects 
make to the fuller development of the child. Such is the opinion 
of George Rushford, prominent Chicago music educator, ex- 
pressed in the first of a series of articles appearing in the “Teach- 
ers’ Study Guides” distributed with Our Little Messenger by 
George A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 

The articles are a result of an appeal for greater interest in 
music education in Catholic schools, made at the NCMEA meet- 
ing last year by Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, president of the Cath- 
olic Music Education Association. They will be codrdinated 
with special features on rhythm bands appearing in the pupil 
editions of Our Little Messenger. 

Describing how rhythm is inborn in a child, Rushford ad- 
vocates a greater degree of emphasis on this phase of music 
education at the primary grade level. He writes: “Playing a 
simple instrument in a rhythm band offers the best means for 
the young child’s sense of rhythm training. Perhaps this is the 
first time the young child is being called on to work in a team 
with others. The exactness of each member to do his part 
with others is now keenly felt. Now the rules must be followed 
to keep with the other members. The timid child feels that he 
too is accomplishing something and doing just as well as the 
more aggressive child. The overly aggressive one now realizes 
he is not to play faster than the others; he is not in a race but 
the rules expect him to do his part with every member in the 
group.” 

Other articles in the series will deal with “How to Organize 
a Rhythm Band,” “Buying the Instruments,” and “How to 


Teach.” 
Elementary units of the Catholic Art Association currently 
established in certain sections of the country, especially in Iowa, 


Wisconsin, and Washington, offer excellent opportunities not only 
for the promotion of effective teaching of art in the elementary 
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school but also for the in-service education of teachers. In bi- 
monthly meetings of these local units, teachers of a number of 
schools meet to discuss the art program as outlined in the CAA 
Guides. These meetings, as well as the program of the Catholic 
Art Assocation for the teaching of elementary school art, have 
attracted the attention of educators including members of a 
State Department of Public Instruction. Recently Mr. G. Lloyd 
Schultz, State Art and Music Supervisor, traveled the distance 
from Madison to La Crosse, Wisconsin, to attend a meeting of 
one of the local units. 


Experimental investigation of theories of reversals in reading 
supports previous research findings that left-handedness is not 
a causative factor in reversals in reading. Reported in the No- 
vember, 1952, issue of the Journal of Educational Psychology, 
the study yielded a non-significant coefficient of correlation be- 
tween tendency to reversals and left-handedness. Instead, a 
significant correlation coefficient was obtained between the 
tendency to reversals and pure cerebral dominance, suggesting 
that perhaps the combination of right-handedness and right- 
eyedness or left-handedness and left-eyedness, rather than mixed 
eye-hand dominance is a causative factor in reversals. 

A highly significant coefficient of correlation was secured be- 
tween the results on the Survey of Space Relations Ability and 
the indexes of reversal tendency, thus supporting the theory that 
reversals in reading are due to difficulties in space relations 
and lack of familiarity with the figure-ground relationships pre- 
sented by the letters and words reversed. This, in turn, suggests 
that remedial work in reversals needs to be centered on the up- 
and-down, backwards-and-forwards, and top-and-bottom char- 
acteristics of letters and words reversed. For example, p, b, q, 
and d all have a backbone and a loop; in p, the loop is forward 
at the top, in b it is forward at the bottom, in q it is backward 
at the top, and in d it is backward at the bottom. 

The fact that none of the subjects used in the reported study 
committed reversals while reading the familiar reversible symbols 
in the initial test of tendency to reversals, and all subjects com- 
mitted reversals in reading the relatively unfamiliar reversible 
experimental symbols in from 8 to 71 per cent of the test words 
attempted, suggests that the tendency to reversals is present 
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in varying degrees in all people at all ages. The so-called “over- 
coming” or “growing out of” this tendency as one advances to 
maturity is only learning to prevent its operation in dealing 
with specific materials. If acceptable, this conclusion has im- 
plications for remedial work with reversals in reading. It sug- 
gests that when a pupil is found to be committing reversals in 
his reading, his remedial instruction should be confined to the 
specific letters and words he tends to reverse, rather than to 
attempts to overcome a general deficiency or to establish a par- 
ticular facility, such as viewing objects from left to right. 


Elementary school children are neglected when it comes to 
sports and games. Instructors and provisions for sports and 
physical education are concentrated in upper-age groups. More 
and more educators are urging a physical education program for 
all ages geared to the interests and needs of all children. Laurie 
E. Campbell, writing in the University of Michigan’s School of 
Education Bulletin, points out that at present, the primary con- 
cern is to promote a winning team; the rest of the school popu- 
lation has a limited physical education program. 

Activities should be stressed which demand basic coérdina- 
tions best acquired in youth. Elementary school programs which 
emphasize this type of motor education are now the exception 
rather than the rule. To promote sound programs for lower 
age groups, Miss Campbell suggests: (1) teacher education in- 
stitutions should place enlightened emphasis upon purposes of 
physical education and methods of teaching it, and (2) in- 
service training should be given to teachers by individuals who 
have had specialized training in the field of physical education. 


Medians of parochial school pupils in the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati are well above the state-wide average in the annual 
“Every Pupil Tests” given recently. Prepared and distributed 
by the Ohio State Board of Education, the “Every Pupil Tests” 
are administered in grades three to eight in English, arithmetic, 
and spelling, and in grades two to eight in reading. Many pub- 
lic and private schools in Ohio make use of the tests. 

The average, or median, of archdiocesan pupils ranged from 
one to eight points above the state medians. In eighth-grade 
arithmetic, for example, the median for the parochial school 
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population exceeded that of the state average by eight points, 
while in seventh- and eighth-grade English, the margin in favor 
of the parochial pupils was seven points. In only one subject 
and grade did the archdiocesan median fall below the state 
median—eighth-grade reading, which was just one point below 
the state figure. 


Little relationship between early reading ability and I.Q. 
was reported by B. O. Ball, University of Tennessee graduate 
student in special education, in a study conducted as part of her 
master’s degree research. Working with a group of “average” 
second grade pupils, Miss Ball found that unfavorable condi- 
tions or poor parental attitudes were evident in the homes of a 
significant number of children having difficulty with reading. 
Pupils from happy homes seemed to encounter fewer difficulties 
in reading. The investigator noted that factors which had a 
negative influence on children’s reading included frustration, in- 
security, pressure to get better grades, a general feeling of lack 
of ability and of love, and parental hostility. 


Self-revealing outcomes of expressive aesthetic activity 
furnish elementary teachers with valuable guidance information 
and a good chance to prevent some of the initial traumatic ex- 
periences which force children into clinics for special therapy. 
This idea was presented and developed by Sister Agnes Lucile, 
S.C.N. in an article entitled “The Role of Aesthetics in Child 
Adjustment” which appeared in the December, 1952, issue of 
Education. 

To develop the aesthetic sense of children is to teach an ap- 
preciation of, or a responsiveness to, the beautiful in nature and 
in art. Once the child’s mind has become charged with the 
beauty and loveliness of even the simplest things in God’s uni- 
verse, states Sister Agnes Lucile, there is a spontaneous impulse 
to express and to “let-off’ all that is pent up therein. Such 
expression of some of his fundamental human strivings becomes 
for the child a safety valve which prevents many unwholesome 
explosions. From a sound and intelligent training in aesthetics, 
therefore, may come plenty of beneficial transfer effects which 
should contribute to the better adjustment of the young. 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Contrary to the assumptions of many educational leaders 
that there is and can be no religion in the tax-supported edu- 
cational institutions, a study published last month by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education clearly indicates that the schools and 
higher educational institutions find it necessary to deal with re- 
ligion in some fashion. The study is entitled The Function of 
the Public Schools in Dealing with Religion, A Report on the 
Exploratory Study Made by the Committee on Religion and 
Education (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1953. Pp. 145. $2.00). Complete avoidance of religion in the 
program of the schools, according to this report, is impossible 
because religion is inherent in the culture and therefore intrinsic 
to the curriculum. Moreover, it is maintained, to the degree 
that religion is avoided, general education tends to be truncated 
and impoverished because an important element in human life 
is neglected. 

The book reveals the existence of three confused and over- 
lapping policies and patterns of practice in tax-supported schools, 
which it designates as avoidance of religion, planned religious 
activities, and factual study of religion. Avoidance in the sense 
of virtual neglect or incidental treatment of religion is prac- 
ticed largely on prudential grounds. However, contrary to the 
widespread assumption that religion is, and must be, excluded 
from the public schools, it was found that almost everywhere— 
in all sections of the country and in all types of community— 
provision is made for planned religious activities, such as cele- 
bration of religious holidays, devotional opening exercises, and 
various forms of codperation with the churches. Here and there 
courageous educators are experimenting with factual study of 
religious subject matter when and where it is intrinsic to the 
curriculum. 


This study is unique in two respects: first, it approaches the 
problem from the point of view of the requirements of a funda- 
mental general education, not from the point of view of what 
religious groups desire; second, it sought to discover what edu- 
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cators and religious leaders think about the problem when the 
issues are made explicit. At the outset the project was defined 
as follows: “An inquiry into the function of the public schools, 
in their own right and on their own initiative, in assisting youth 
to have an intelligent understanding of the historical and con- 
temporary role of religion in human affairs.” It was not con- 
cerned with released-time or other out-of-school religion pro- 
grams. A total of 3,500 educators and 1,000 religious leaders, 
representative of all sections of the United States and of the 
three major faith groups, contributed to the substantive data 
on which the report is based. 

The report presents the frame of reference within which the 
committee believes tax-supported educational institutions should 
operate with respect to religion; illustrations of what is now 
being done, principally in the public elementary and secondary 
schools and in the state teachers colleges; an analysis and in- 
terpretation of the opinions of educational and religious leaders 
on the problems and issues involved; recommendations for 
further studies and experiments designed to achieve a democratic 
solution of the problem; and an extensive annotated bibliography. 

The most important conclusion of the committee is that to a 
much greater extent than is generally assumed educational and 
religious leaders are ready to commit themselves to finding a 
democratic solution to a problem yet unsolved in American pub- 
lic education. 


February was a great month for religion. “The public schools 
must never be Godless,” President-elect Lawrence C. Derthick 
of the American Association ot School Administrators told 15,000 
delegates to the association’s seventy-ninth annual convention in 
Atlantic City, N.J. In an editorial in the inter-denominational 
Christian Herald, Rev. Dr. Daniel A. Poling declared: “There 
never has been in America and never should be a ‘wall between’ 
religion and State.” In a lecture at the Sheil School of Social 
Studies, Chicago, Canon Bernard Iddings Bell, prominent Epis- 
copalian preacher and educator, maintained: “.. . if we desire 
the preservation of real religious liberty in the schools, each 
major variety of religion in America must not only have the 
right but be encouraged to conduct its own schools and to run 
them at public expense.” 





BOOK REVIEWS 


STATISTICS IN PSYCHOLOGY AND EpucatTion by Henry E. Garrett. 
4th ed. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1953. Pp. 
460. $5.00. 

Ever since 1926 Garrett has been devoting sincere effort to 
present the fundamentals of statistical method most useful to 
students of psychology or of education. During the years since 
that first text appeared much has gone on in the field. It has 
been difficult to select the right materials from a vast assortment 
of techniques of which a very great number might lay some 
claim to a place in such a book. However, he has exercised 
prudent judgment in his choices of materials and evidences in 
the successive editions of his book his firm determination to 
keep routine matters, or topics which may seem to be merely 
routine after years of working with them, in their proper im- 
portant place. 


It is almost unbelievable that a new edition coming out at 
this time should be some twenty pages shorter than the edition 
of 1947. Withal, a new chapter—on analysis of variance—has 
been added to meet the increased popularity of the technique. 
The addition of the chapter seems not to have been accom- 
plished at the expense of other worth while materials, but 
rather by improved writing of some sections and elimination of 
some materials which appear to be less important at the present 
time than they were a few years ago. This is consistent with 
the author’s objective to put out a textbook for beginners in 
the field—students who can be expected to be able to accom- 
plish just so much in a year’s time and no more. Lest the 
amount of material to be covered be still beyond the powers 
of some groups, the author suggests in his preface a more limited 
selection of topics and makes specific recommendations for chap- 
ters to be omitted under certain circumstances. 

The new edition retains the abundance of illustrative solu- 
tions to problems which characterized the previous ones and 
provides a great number of problems for students together with 
their answers. It has an appendix of twenty-eight pages of tables 
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for students’ use in working out their problems. 
F. J. HouLanan. 
The Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
af 
THEOLOGY AND Epucation by Thomas C. Donlan, O.P. Dubuque, 

Iowa; Wm. C. Brown Co., 1952. Pp. ix + 184. $3.00. 

The author of Theology and Education tells us on page vii 
that the volume is intended “as a contribution towards the solu- 
tion of some of the basic problems encountered in the field of 
undergraduate religious instruction.” 

The first seventy-four pages cover again the ground of the 
Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth, laboriously con- 
verting what is relatively simply put in that document into the 
difficult technical language of Thomistic philosophy. For this 
reviewer, such a procedure contributes nothing to the solution 
of anything. 

The author’s argument in chapter vii, “The Purpose and Na- 
ture of Religious Instruction,” seems to amount to nothing more 
than the sterile proposal that religious truths should be taught 
for religious truths’ sake. The proposals of Monsignors Cooper 
and Russell are certainly orthodox, and, as far as this reviewer 
is concerned, are “healthily modern,” even if not Thomistically 
precise: “A Catholic should know his religion in order to share 
it and defend it, but first and foremost in order to live it. The 
religion course has in view the living of a life more than the 
mere learning of a subject” (p. 80). 

No one can quarrel much with what seems to be the major 
contribution of the book, the author’s italicized principles in 
chapter ix, “which will be normative in determining what shall 
be taught in undergraduate courses in theology” (p. 106). The 
following assertions from page 111, however, are something else 
again: “The content and emphasis suitable to a course in 
theology for undergraduates cannot be found in any manual that 
is currently available... . From the aspect of content and 
emphasis, the Summa Theologica offers greater possibilities 
both as a source and as a text than the manuals.” If the author 
is arguing that the Summa Theologica, either raw or distilled 
by Father Farrell or some one else, is the best text for college 
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undergraduate courses in theology for the Catholic lay person 
in the twentieth century U. S. A., his argument is unproved 
assertion, private opinion, and, for this reviewer, impractical 
nonsense. 
Henry R. Burke, S.S. 

St. Mary's Seminary, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

Se 

TrutH—St. Thomas Aquinas, Vol. I. Translated by Robert W. 

Mulligan, S.J. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1952. Pp. xxvi 

+ 472. $7.00. 

This volume in the Library of Living Catholic Thought is 
the first of three projected volumes of translation of that set of 
Questiones Disputatae collected under the general title of De 
Veritate. These nine questions discuss the general idea of truth 
and divine and angelic knowledge. The second volume of trans- 
lations, Questions 10 to 20, will deal with human knowledge. 
The third volume of the remaining nine questions will treat of 
the good, the will, and the influences upon the will. In only 
rare instances has the critical Latin Leonine text been set aside 
in favor of earlier editions of this work in the original Latin. 
The translation is fundamentally a literal one rather than a 
literary paraphrase, with, nevertheless, an eye for rendering 
the thought in idiomatic English. Quite properly the objective 
is accuracy and clarity. Hence smoothness had sometimes to be 
sacrified. 

Nothing perhaps better indicates the great contemporary in- 
terest in Thomistic philosophy than the many recent translations 
of these more specialized works of St. Thomas, aside from his 
two great Summae which have long been available in English. 
The particular importance of this earliest and longest group of 
“disputed questions” on a single topic, proposed to St. Thomas 
in his classroom during his first professorship at the University 
of Paris from 1256 to 1259, is that most of the basic principles 
and conclusions of Thomistic wisdom are here developed, thus 
constituting a veritable “key with which to open the meaning 
of the rest of St. Thomas’ writings.” As is well known the 
“disputed questions,” dealing more extensively with single topics, 
go at much greater length into their limited fields than the same 
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subject as treated in the Summa Theologica. Where the latter 
may propose five or six objections to a subject the Questiones 
Disputatae will offer twenty or twenty-five. For the professional 
philosopher the latter will frequently offer a much more pro- 
found analysis. 

When the three projected volumes on “Truth” appear, 
Thomistic study will be greatly enriched. The present volume 
has an excellent introduction by Professor Vernon Bourke of 
St. Louis University. Appendices include a careful listing by 
questions of each of the multitude of references St. Thomas 
makes to other authors, and a useful glossary of definitions of 
terms used by Aquinas which may not be familiar to the gen- 
eral reader. 

CuarLes A, Hart. 
The School of Philosophy, 
The Catholic University of America. 


BENJAMIN Harrison, Hoosier Warrior, 1833-1865, by Harry 
J. Sievers, S.J. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1952. Pp. 344. 
$5.00. 


It is the result of two happy circumstances that we have this 
first volume of a definitive life of the twenty-third president of 
the United States. Father Sievers has been subsidized by the 
Arthur Jordan Foundation, restorers of the Harrison Memorial 
Home, so as to afford him ways and means, and he owes to 
his Society the very commendable grant of freedom to make 
this important contribution to American History. It is a pleas- 
ure to note that his talent and industry have enabled him to 
discharge his obligations to all concerned. 

The second Harrison to become America’s chief executive, the 
grandson of Tippecanoe, was formed as a pious Presbyterian 
midwesterner. He had just established himself in Indianapolis 
as a young lawyer with a family when a sense of grave responsi- 
bility brought him to accept a military commission, along with 
the task of raising a regiment to go with it, in order to help 
suppress the great rebellion which we call the Civil War. With 
a talent for impromptu speech making he had already become 
a fairly successful politician, a member of the new Republican 
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Party; war was to make him a successful soldier and afterwards 
a leader among veterans in the political life of the pivotal state 
of Indiana. 

Despite a lack of sociability, so pronounced as to invite the 
judgment that he was a “cold-blooded man with a strange gift 
for unpopularity,” it would have been possible even on the 
basis of the facts in this volume to predict an important role 
in American politics for a man of Harrison’s background and 
training. We learn of the lucky appearance, during the young 
man’s secondary education, of a teacher who made him write 
reports, based upon a library of scientific and governmental 
papers, like “Leading Differences in the Modes of Living, Labor 
and Comforts of Life in a Savage and a Highly Advanced State 
of Society.” Severe criticisms of such work sharpened his wits 
while it made him learn to prepare briefs even before taking 
up a legal education. Yet on graduation from Miami University 
he weighed carefully whether it was more his duty to become 
a Presbyterian minister, and if he accepted the legal profession 
and politics as careers in which worldly wealth would be the 
proper reward for the hard labor expended, he nevertheless 
retained a consciousness of the stern demands of God and Coun- 
try which might have provided him as a minister with subject 
matter for sermons. Indeed, his letters written to his wife from 
his Civil War camps are frequently very much like the sermons 
he might have written. Father Sievers, appreciating the im- 
portance to his subject of the realities of grace and redemption— 
Harrison once delayed searching a house for a Confederate spy 
while the mistress of the place cleverly detained him with a 
discussion of infant baptism—has quoted extensively to do justice 
to this phase of his life. 

This volume ends with Benjamin Harrison mustered out of 
service as a brevet Brigadier General, back in Indianapolis, and 
preparing to please his wife by a concentration on becoming “a 
more domestic and sociable man than I have ever been before.” 
The sequel cannot fail to be most interesting. 


Joun T. FARRELL. 
The Department of History, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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BILDER AUS DEM LEBEN UNSERES HerLANDES by Dr. Johannes 
Pinsk. Diisseldorf: Patmos-Verlag, 1952. Pp. 24. 


The twenty-five illustrations in water color and line drawing, 
apparently created for children, are the work of an Alsatian, 
Diebold Lauber, who painted the series in 1427 for one of his 
issues of the Gospels executed by hand before the invention of 
the printing press. These are reproduced here for the first time, 
having been brought to light from the archives of the city of 
Cologne by Dr. Wolgang Braunfels. 

Dr. Johannes Pinsk, a well-known theologian and educator, 
in writing the biblical text to accompany Lauber’s pictures, 
presents his own biblical translation from the original Greek in 
an effort to meet the need for a simple explanation of the Gospel 
scenes, 

When Lauber produced this Gospel with pictures, the craft of 
book-making no longer centered in the monasteries. Flourishing 
schools had developed and “masters” like Lauber conducted 
large workshops producing books and treatises on liturgical, 
theological, scientific and romantic subjects. The fine skill which 
had been perfected in the monasteries had become a business. 
The Gothic period had developed a trend toward miniature 
painting because the vaulted architecture of that period left little 
wall space for murals, and artistic expression was manifested in 
small drawings and paintings, a forerunner of the “illustration.” 

The influence of the medieval stained-glass windows shows in 
Lauber’s jewel colors and formalized figures. Figures of the 
characters with the exception of Jesus are garbed in costumes 
of the medieval period. Characterization is clearcut: the Phari- 
sees’ robes are richly elegant, the Apostles are plain and kindly, 
the nimbus is prominent, and the Christ Child is presented by 
Lauber as the model to be emulated by every boy or girl for- 
tunate enough to learn the story of Our Lord from these 
drawings. 

Drs. Pinsk and Braunfels are to be congratulated on this hand- 
some small volume. 

Joun P. WetsENcorF. 
The School of Theology, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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